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Benvenuto Cellini 
By Clifford Lanier 


HOU sculptor, bravo ! craftsman cunning, bold, 
Musician, poet, man of many parts, 

Thy time's most fervid lover of such arts 

As body forth rare forms in bronze and gold ! 

I pitome of them who leave the old, 

And ever seek fresh ventures of new marts 


Born where the flowing Arno streams and darts, 


To warm in sun his tlower-dipped waters cold. 


Thou art the type of bankrupt souls’ sad loss, 
Who come so close to fortune and true gain ; 
Like fallen angels shut from out Ileaven's gate 
They miss Elysium by a coin’s toss, 

And glory straitly missed redoubles pain, 
Thine art, Christ-touched, had been immaculate ! 


Montgomery, Ala. 


x“ % % 


woditorial 


iia cainen diated Many a man who would be ashamed 

to strike a brute beast with a blud- 
a bludgeon of his 
tongue, to strike human beings in the tenderest 


, , , ; , 
paces of their being,—their social sensibilities and 


their self-esteem. Cruelty, in its gross and outward 


forms, we have in good measure suppressed ; but 
the refined cruelty of the bitter word, the unloving 
censure, the abusive harangue, are not yet extinct. 
Let us be 


Outer, 


as careful of men’s inner skin as of their 


“ 


Yoing the best we ' 
Our Duty of Doing Doing the best we know how to do 


Better than We 
Know How 


is well in its way ; but it may be 


our duty to do better than we yet 


know how. We have a duty to know what is right, 


and to do that. ‘This truth is often forgotten by 
those who content themselves with striving to do as 


well as they know how. It was the loving Jesus who 
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said that the servant who knew not his master’s will, 
and did it not, was beaten, although with fewer stripes 
It is 
not a sufficient excuse, even before a human court, 
We ought 
Our duty of knowing is as real as 


than the servant who knew it, and did it not. 


to claim that we were ignorant of the law. 
to have known it. 


our duty of doing. 
% 


Swift runs and short cuts, so char- 
Faithfulness First a? , . 
acterstic of our modern life, are 

great perils. We want everything in a hurry, but 
Children 
want pieces on the piano before scales or training 
‘Wait 
The 
unerring light of love and joy’s security, of which 


most good things are shy with strangers. 
of that weak third finger. ‘The poet says 
a while.’’ Life cries, ‘* Work a long while.’’ 
Wordsworth writes, belong to the aad | dde to Duty.’’ 
You long for perfection? Its root is perficiency 

the 
field of your daily labor, and some day there will be 


proficiency. Bury your conscientiousness in 


flowers and fragrance fit for Heaven. It 
that the 


has been 
said 


toil.’’ 


‘ grace “1s lovely result of forgotten 


% 


There is no form of power or 
but that it 
can be used to a great purpose, and used greatly. 
remark 


nnat 
oct Ipauion, 


Blessed Inability = , 

ability given to man 
Stillman credits Page, 
that ‘*1f 


whatever it might be, to its highe 


the artist, with the 


any man would carry his 


t point of periec- 
tion, he would be the most distinguished man in the 


world.’’ ‘This may be an excessive statement, but 


there is a mighty truth in it nevertheless. It is the 
truth expressed also by Mr. Moody when he said 


that the world had yet to feel the power of a wholly 


consecrated man. ‘To live up to any principle 


absolutely, to develop any capability of mind or 
handicraft to the fullest extent conceivable to the in- 
dividual, is one of the unaccomplished feats of mere 
man. But the compensation for the lack is in the 
remaining possibility of having an ideal always ahead, 
and of growing toward it. 


% 


the of God, rather 
than his Message than the special messenger by whom 


God Greater It is message 


God sends the message, that is valued most by the 


loving child of God. 


Balaam, a Midianite sooth- 


sayer, was used of God for the conveying of his 
truth, and lovers of God’s truth have ever since 
found comfort in words spoken through Balaam : 


‘There shall come forth a star out of Jacob, 


Anda scepter shall rise out of Israel. 


should lie 
Neither the son of man, that he should repent : 


Hath he said, and 


‘*God is not a man, that he 


hall he not do it ?*’ 


How many hearts have been helped through these 
words because of their being God's message 


while sent by an unworthy messenger ! \vain, it 1 


we of God by the unknown mes- 
** Malachi ’’ 


Christian 


the known mess 


senger which has comforted Jew and 


age after age: ‘* Return 


unto me, and I 
lord 


shall 


will return saith the 


‘* Unto 


unto 
that 


you, of hosts : _ 


you fear my name the sun of 


righteousness arise with healing in his wings.’’ It is 
God's message as God's message, rather than God's 


messenyver in his own worth, that comes home com- 


fortingly to the longing soul. Such comfort we can 
have in the message as recorded in the Bible, and 
even beyond this, if, as trusting believers, we have 


need ; for does not God’s word give assurance, ‘* If 
any of you lacketh wisdom, let him ask of God, who 
giveth to all liberally and upbraideth not 
shall be 


than his 


and it 
given him’’?) God's 
God 


' ; 
than his messenger or his message. 


message 1s greater 


messenger, and himself i 


*£< 


What Justin Sought and Found 


Nas great apologist of the second century, J 
tin, ] . eath we 


whom from the manner of his death we call 
the martyr, has g ) 1 his dia yortye with 
Trypho’’ the striking story of his conversion, Ile 
tells us that he was trom his youth a seeker after 


truth. This he shared in common with all the more 
earnest students of philosophy. But in him the 


search was colored by a deeper longing than that 


which characterized the ordinary pursuit of p! 
sophical studies He not only was a seeker after 
truth, but also a seeker after God. And in seeking 
God he sought no dim abstraction, but a personal 
being. The peculiar object of | juest was the sure 
knowledge of God as creator and preserver, as living, 
and giving life to his creatures 

In pursuit of t object te that went 
first to the school of the Stok his was then the 
dominant school; it counted among its most illus- 


trious adherents the noble emperor, Marcus Aure- 


lius ; its aim was morality,—a morality based upon 


purely intellectual grounds,—and it boasted itself in 
more than Pharisaic pride of its triumphs over the 


body Here 


buked for thinking of God rather than man, 


baser appetites of the Justin was re- 
and 
was told that the knowledge of God was a subordi- 
nate question of philosophy ; the true point of view 
was that which enabled a man to live honorably, —for 
the Stoic held that he who lives as well as he 
future. 


‘Thence Justin went to the school of the Peripatet- 


may 


need give no thought to a poss ble 


ics. ‘These degenerate followers of Aristotle had no 


better reception than a demand for a fee.  Think- 
ing their thoughts too much set on this world to be 
his helps towards heaven, he turned away and sought 
out t] Pythagorean 

Absorbed in their esoteric culture, tl inquired 


into his knowledge cf geometry, astronomy, and 
music, those studies which they held best fitted to 
absorb the mind and hold it free from worldly cares 
while it dwelt upon the mystic relations of number 
and form, and hearkened to the harmony of the 
heavenly sphere Not being equipped for their 
WPVCp Ur ] is I cted 

Passing on to the Platonists, he { lert ell 
of the loftiest school of anti puity With the key 
that Socrates had forged he unlocked his mind, and 


in the longing for 


_ Db 


immortality he was led to see the 


assurance of it, and in the need of some 


gence a warrant for belief in God. ‘The Platonic ‘deas 
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thus led him upward ; they assured him of the future 
of the soul and of the existence of a god ; but what god ? 
To this the Platonist had noanswer. His highest word 


Was, work on, contemplate, aspire ; let the soul ex- 


ercise itself, it will grow thereby. But Justin was 
not content to spend his life as a weary waiter out- 
side the gates of Paradise. He longed to see those 
gates rolled back, that he might have a vision of the 
future, a glimpse of the true nature of God. 

The Platonic teacher's final cry was one for a light 


that could not come : 


‘«T dare at times imagine to my need 
Some future state revealed to us by Zeus, 
Unlimited in capability 
For joy, as this is in desire for joy. 

But no! 
Zeus had not yet revealed it, and, alas, 
He must have done so, were it possible !"’ 
In such a mood, wandering by the sea, he met 
an old man, who opened to him the book of revela- 


old 
their 


tion which he longed to read. The man told 


him of the prophets, as worthy in noble 
thoughts, as lofty in their soaring hopes, as his most 
then 


Christ, in whom the words of all the prophets were 


revered philosophers ; showed him Jesus 
fulfilled ; then Jesus as himself the incarnate Word, 
the revealer of the Father; and so, step by step, 
made him to see in Jesus the way, the truth, and 
the life. 


desire, the sure knowledge of God. 


Thus he gave to Justin the fulness of his 


Such is Justin’s narrative. 

It is not likely that it is strictly autobiographical. 
As the form of the narrative suggests, it is rather an 
As 
such, it is for us, as well as for Justin, a picture of 


allegory, patterned after the dialogs of Plato. 


spiritual experience. 

Whether we look forward or back, we cannot but 
see that our soul’s supremest need is a sure knowl- 
edge of God. Everything in life and death depends 


on it. Noble living, holy dying ; peace on earth, 


fair hope of heaven; heart-ease from sin, day’s 
strength for service, — all, all are summed up in 
this, the sure knowledge of God as revealed unto 


And 


sure knowledge, we are 


us in Jesus Christ his Son. as we seek to 


realize for ourselves this 
met, as Justin was met, by alluring temptations, 
which will prevent our attaining our goal if we hearken 
to them. 

There is the worldly minded school which would 
occupy our time with glittering good things to be 
bought with a price. If we have not the price, we 
may very easily be tempted to barter our soul’s 
welfare to earn the price to pay for the golden 
baubles. 

There is the school which preaches salvation by 
character, and consoles its disciples with the thought 
that he who does the best he can, by the light he 
has, must be acceptable to God, —if there be a God. 
Nor does this school heed us when we say that a 
better light than that of man’s sin-stricken mind can 
be purchased at the price of a little pride or a little 
self-righteousness. 

There is the school of intellectual culture, whose 
shibboleths are the latest dicta of science, philosophy, 
and criticism, which appeals to etiquet as against 
religious zeal, to scholarship as against faith, to 
science as against revelation. 

There is the school of lofty but self-centered 
thought, which seeks God sincerely, as did Plato 
and his disciples, but seeks him in the heart of man, 
In the dulled mirror which they find there they see 
the image of the Creator pass and repass,—dim, 
distant, but vaguely visible. No friend, no father, 
can they know. They may feel that there is a God, 
and that he, in a large philosophy, has a place for 
this world with the other creations of his divine om- 
sut think it 


pray to him to stoop from his benign magnificence 


nipotence. they infatuated folly to 


to heed the poor petitions of human beings ; 


they 
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never dream that a sin-sick soul can find rest and 
refreshment in his almighty arms. 
But Justin tells us that as he listened to the old 


man who came to him by the shore of the shining 
Such 


has been the experience of many before and since 


sea, ‘‘a flame was kindled in [his] soul.’’ 


his day. As Jesus, newly risen from the dead, 
walked with his disciples on the road to Emmaus, 
their hearts burned within them as he talked with them 
by the way, while he opened to them the Scriptures. 
When Philip met the Ethiopian eunuch, and opened 
to him the meaning of the prophecies of Isaiah with 
which he beguiled the tedium of his journey, the 
heart of his hearer leaped within him at the gospel 
of good tidings, and he declared, ‘‘I believe that 
Jesus Christ is the Son of God.’’ We might recall 
other not less notable instances of the power of the 
story of God’s love to man as shown in the life and 
sacrifice of Jesus Christ to rouse fervent faith and 
kindle a flame within the soul. 

Shail we not earnestly desire, with Justin, to find 
‘«the sure knowledge of God,’’—the sure knowl- 
God, 


merely, not as an ecclesiastical formula, but as a 


edge of not as an intellectual conception 
flame kindled in the soul, leaping upward to its 
source, and shedding abroad light and warmth ? 

Such a flame cannot be kindled except from con- 
tact with God; it cannot be kept alive except by 
fuel from on high. And so we shall need, first, to 
study the Word of God; and second, to yse the 
precious privilege of persevering prayer as the indis- 
pensable conditions of the present and continuing 
knowledge of God. 


“%% & 


Motes on Open Letters 


Many a puzzling question is so sim- 
When Did Christian 


Baptism Begin ? plified by its definition that its answer 


This 


would be the case with a question that has puzzled an 


follows as a matter of course. 


Illinois Sunday-school : 


The question ‘‘when what is now called Christian baptism 


was first administered,’ came up in our teachers -meeting, and 
two views were presented. One was that it was when Christ was 
baptized, and the other that it was on the day of Pentecost. 


Please give the generally received view of the matter in Notes on 
Open Letters 

‘What is now cafed Christian baptism" is bap- 
tism ‘‘into the name of the Father and of the Son and 


of the Holy Ghost.”’ 
commanded to his disciples (Matt. 28 


This is the baptism which Jesus 
18, 19). 
tism in this form was surely not what John the Baptist 


Bap- 


administered, nor was it that which the disciples of Jesus 
administered before his death. Not until the descent of 
the Spirit on the day of Pentecost could it have been 


even understood by them. 


% 


An authority is not always to be de- 
Writer of ‘‘ A Name 


i. te Gent * pended on. 
n e oan 


Many a lawyer who cites 


a dozen authorities in favor of his 
client loses his case because the judge to whom he ap- 
An editor 


peals disagrees with his authorities. or a 


theologian is like a lawyer in this matter. The authori- 
ties he quotes are not accepted by all as authorities. 
Here is another illustration of this truth from a Connec- 
ticut correspondent : 

In The Sunday School ‘Times of the issue of January 
the “A Name 
authorship of which is accredited to Hannah Flagg Gould. 


27, I no- 
the 
As 


this poem has for years been a favorite of mine, kindly allow me 


tice beautiful poem entitled in the Sand,’ 


to call your attention to the fact that the Hon. George D. Pren- 


tice was the author of these stanzas. ... I know you will pardon 


me for the liberty I take in addressing you, but I believe in “' giv- 
ing honor to whom honor is due,’ and knowing, too, that The 
Sunday School Times, which is the joy and delight of all its 


readers, would not, if the publishers knew the facts in the case, 
give credit to the wrong party. 

George D. Prentice did write ‘‘ A Name in the Sand,"’ 
The error, 
in this instance, came through accepting Schaff and Gil- 


although his name is not written in the sand. 


man's ‘‘ Library of Religious Poetry’’ as an authority. 


In that volume this poem is credited to Hannah Flagg 


Gould. Thus it seems that neither that volume nor 
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this paper is an authority to rest on. Other mistakes 
are sure to be found by one who watches these authori- 


ties—or others. 


% 
‘‘Mark Twain’’ suggests that, with 
me Bad all of Shakespeare's ability, ‘* he 
didn't know how to spell.’’ This 


exception to that author's ability is one that might be 
made against a great many other writers. There are, for 
example, in English literature, between thirty and forty 
recognized ways of spelling the name of the greatest of 
And are 


spelled differently by different writers, who are entitled to 


dramatists. other words than proper names 


their opinions. Thus a writer from Missouri, who is 


exercised over the lapses from orthodoxy by many Bible 
students, writes that Mr. Moody, in his very latest ser- 
mons, gave ‘‘ unscaytheing'’ denunciation of such critics 
of the Bible. Perhaps this writer had ‘* ben havin a bad 
spel,’’ as another Missouri correspondent used to call 
it. 
the spelling of 


Not even verbal inspiration is supposed to cover 
English words. A keen-eyed critic of 
work in this line writes from New York to say : 

On the strength of your favora- 
ble notice | bought two books, *' Luck,’ 
Dyke, published by the Scribners, and ‘' A Little Daughter of the 


I have a grievance against you. 
Fisherman's by Van 
Revolution,’’ published in Boston ; and in both of them I finda 
prominent blemish which you neglected to mention, and I am 
mad (mad at the publishers of the books ; 
the 


only mildly displeased 


with you). Thev use English ‘‘u'’ in colour, honour, and 


Bar Harbour. Isn't that absurd! It cannot be that Dr. Henry 


Van Dyke ever did anything so un-American. The other author 
is a woman, whose name was unfamiliar to me, but the publish- 
er's imprint, Boston, a city whose classic ground is full of wells 
of United States English undefiled, ought to be sufficient assur- 
ance that buyers would get what they asked for.—a real Yankee 
book. 


so did 


‘Little Daughter"’ I gave away at Christmas time, and 


not read it through. Not knowing the authoress, I 


thought at first that she might be English ; but on finding the 
same peculiarity in a Scribner's book, I concluded that perhaps 
a new fashion was spreading through all our publishing house 
Whatever it 

It is not the spelling in itself; it is the unnatural- 
trick 


reading of fawn-coloured gowns, and of odours th 


or is it merely an influx of European proofreaders ? 
is, T protest. 


ness of the In a book printed in England, I rather enjoy 
This 


see 


t please. 


is the Knglishman's favou 


The 


American. 


rite way of spelling, and | like to 
him enjouy it. 


book is not 
Bar Harbor, he 


spelling keeps me from fourgetting that the 
But when a reader gets as near houme as 
naturally wants American coustoums to prevail. 
Bar 
Yet I have a warm regard for all good 


By the way, in Fisherman's Luck 
Harbor is 


I ngli hmen. 


one place (p. 103) in ‘* 


spelt correctly. 


% 


From Contributors 


“% % 


The Editor is always willing to examine unsolicited manu- 
scripts. In view, however, of the great number that are regularly 
sent to him, he finds it necessary to ask the observance of the 
following conditions: Manuscripts should be typewritten. They 
should never be rolled, but sent folded or flat. They should con- 
tain the name and address of the writer. Return postage should 
accompany them, if their return is desired in case of non-accept- 
ance, 
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The Plant that Lost its Berry 


By Annie Trumbull Slosson 


Editor’s Note.—This is the third of the series of Story-Tell 
Lib’s quaint tales appearing in The Sunday School Times from 
the pen of Mrs. Slosson. Others will follow. 


T was a sad day in Greenhills when we knew that 
We all 
dearest 


Susan Hoicomb's little Jerusha was dead. 
loved the child, 
treasure. Susan was a widow, and this was her only 
child. 
and dark-blue eyes, rosy and plump and sturdy. 


and she was her mother's 
A pretty little creature she was, with yellow curls 
But a 
sudden, sharp attack of croup seized the child, and ina 
few hours she fell asleep. I need not tell you of the 
She could not because 


mother's grief. be comforted 


her child was not. One day a little neighbor, a boy 
with great faith—not wholly misplaced—in the helpful- 
ness of Story-tell Lib’s little parables, succeeded, with a 
child's art, in bringing the sad mother to the group of 
listeners. And it was that day that Lib told this new 
story. 
The Plant that Lost its Berry 

Once there was a plant, and it had jest one little berry. 

And the berry was real pretty to look at. It was sort 0 


blue, with a kind o’ whitey, foggy look all over the blue, 
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and it wa'n't round like huckleberries and cram) ries, 
And the 


stem it growed on, the little bit of a stem, you know, 


but longish, and a little p'inted to each end, 


comin’ out o' the plant's big stem, like a little neck to 
the berry, was pinky and real pretty. And this berry 
didn't have a lot o' teenty little seeds inside on it, like 
most berries, but it jest had one pretty white stone in it, 
with raised up streaks on it. 
The plant set everything by She 
thought there never was in all the airth sech a beautiful 


her little berry. 


berry as hern,—so pretty shaped and so whitey blue, 
with sech a soft skin and pinky neck, and more partic lar 
She held 
When it 
real hard, and the wind blowed, she kind o' 


with that nice, white, striped stone inside of it. 
it all day and all night tight and fast. rained 
stretched 
out some of her leaves, and covered her little berry up, 
And 


the berry growed and growed, and was so fat and smooth 


and she done the same when the sun was too hot. 
and pretty ! And the plant was jest wropped up in her 


little berry, lovin’ it terr’ ble hard, and bein’ dreadful 
proud on it, too. 

Well, one day, real suddent, when the plant wasn't 
thinkin’ of little 


half as hard a 


any storm comin’, a wind riz up. 
'Twa'n't a gale, 'twa'n't blow as the 


berry’d seen lots o' times and never got hurt nor 


nothin’. And the plant wa'n't lookin’ out for any 
danger, when all of a suddent there come a little bit of 
a snap, and the slimsy little pink stem broke, and the 
little berry fell and rolled away, and, ‘fore you could 
say ‘‘Jack Robinson,’’ 't was clean gone out 0’ 
that 


if she’d die, or go ravin’ 


sight. 


I] can't begin to tell ye how plant took on. 


Seems 'S crazy. It's only 
folks that has lost jest what they set most by on airth 
I s'pose. She wouldn't 


b'leeve it fust off; she 'most knowed she'd wake up 


that can understand about it, 


and feel her little berry a-holdin’ close to her, hangin’ on 
The 
other plants ‘round there tried to chirk her up and help 
had all its little 
berries itself, a long spell back, and how it had some 


her, snugglin’ up to her under the shady leaves. 


her. One on ‘em told her how it lost 


ways stood it and got over it. ‘But they wa'n't like 


mine,’’ thinks the poor plant. ‘There never, never 
was no berry like mine, with its pretty figger, its pinky, 
And 


another plant told her mebbe her berry was saved from 


slim little neck, and its soft, smooth-feelin’ skin.’ 


growin’ up a trouble to her, gettin’ bad and hard, with 
mebbe a worm inside on it, to make her ashamed and 

“Oh, no, no!"’ thinks the plant. 
‘My berry’d never got bad and hard, and I'd ‘a’ kep’ 
Not a 
single thing the plant-folks said to her done a mite o’ 


sorry. mother 


any worm from touchin’ its little white heart.’’ 
good. Their talk only worried her and pestered her, 
when she jest wanted to be let alone, so's she could 
think about her little berry all to herself. 

Just where the berry used to hang, and where the 
little pinky stem broke off, there was a sore place, a sort 
o scar, that ached and smarted all day and all night, 
and never, never And 


plant got all wore out with the achin’ and the mournin’ 


healed up. bimeby the poor 
and the missin’, and she ‘peared to feel her heart all 
a-dryin’ up and stoppin’, and her leaves turned yeller 
and wrinkled, and—she was dead. She couldn't live 
on, ye see, without her little berry. 

They called it bein’ dead, folks did, and it looked 


like it, for there she lay without a sign of life for a long, 


long, long spell. ‘Twas for days and weeks and 
months anyway. But it didn't seem so long to the 


mother plant. She shet up her eyes, feelin’ powerful 
tired and lonesome, and the next thing she knowed she- 
opened awake. She 


hardly knowed herself, though, she was so fresh and 


‘em again, and she was wide 
Fust off 
she didn't think o’ anything but that, how good and 
well she felt, and how beautiful things was all ‘round 
her. Then all of a 


berry, and she says to herselt, ‘*Oh, dear, dear me! If 


Juicy and ‘live, so kind o' young every way. 


suddent she rec'lected her little 


only my own little berry was here to see me now, and know 
how I feel !"’ 


mebbe she talked out loud, for, jest as she said it, some- 


She thought she said it to herself, but 


body answered her. 'Twas a Angel, and he says, ‘‘ Why, 
And she 


looked, and she see he was p' intin’ to the beautif* lest 


your little berry does see you, look there."’ 


little plant you never see,—straight and nice, with little 
bits o° soft vreen leaves, with the sun a-shinin’ through 
‘em, and, —well, somehow, you never can get it through 
your head 


how 


mothers take in things,—she knowed 


cert'in sure that was her little berry. 
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The Angel begun to speak. He was goin’ to explain 
how, if she hadn't never lost her berry, ‘twouldn’'t neve 
‘a’ growed into this pretty plant, but, he see, all of a sud- 
dent, that he needn't take the trouble. 


her face she knowed all 


She showed in 


about it,—every blessed thing. 
I tell ye, even angels ain't much use explainin’ when 
there's mothers, and it's got to do with their own chil- 
den. 
She 


Yes, the mother plant see it all, without tellin’. 


Was 


jest a mite ‘shamed, but she was terr’ ble 


pleased. 
New York City. 
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Life and Opportunities of a 
Medical Missionary 


By W. J. Wanless, M.D., 


Of the American Presbyterian Mission in India 


HE justification of medical missions lies not only in 

the example and commands of Christ, but in the 

conditions which, in almost every mission field, demand 
the presence of medical missionaries. 

India, under the fostering care and beneficent rule of 

a Christian government, is better supplied with qualified 


physicians than most Asiatic 


countries. Yet in India, 
because of poverty and enormous village population, the 
larger portion of the two hundred and eighty millions of 
her people are still beyond the reach of competent medi- 
cal attendants. Within the past three years three hun- 
India, 


probably not one in fifty of whom has had timely or 


dred thousand persons have died of plague in 


otherwise efficient medical aid. It would be quite safe 
to say that ninety per cent of persons recently dying of 
plague have died untreated. Thousands have died 


without even the attention of relatives. 


Last year, in 
the dead-house of a plague hospital, I counted the 
bodies of forty persons who had died within § thirty-six 
hours, nearly all of whom were without the presence of 
relatives in their dying hours. More money is annually 
appropriated for medical charity in Greater New York 
than is spent in the whole of India for the alleviation of 
her untold millions of sufferers. 

The medical missionary as a follower of Christ has an 
immense advantage in his ability to disarm prejudice, 
and prepare the way for the preaching and reception of 
the gospel message. Christ's healing miracles attracted 


the multitudes, and, 


because of them, ‘‘ the common 


people heard him gladly.’"’ The same attention is 
gained by medical missionaries in every mission land 
to-day. Thousands flock for bodily treatment, and they 
hear of Hlim who alone heals the soul. In no station of 
our western India mission has it been so easy to obtain 
property and secure the 


good-will of the people and 


state, and enjoy the opportunity of preaching to all 
classes, as in Miraj, the center of the mission's medical 
work. 

More than three hundred different villages are annu- 
ally represented in the patients of all castes who seek 
And all 
willingly hear the gospel,—hundreds for the first time, 


and thousands repeatedly. 


relief in the Miraj dispensary and _ hospital. 


In the hospital for weeks 
together many listen to the daily explanation of the 
Scriptures. Numbers of these people come hundreds of 


miles for treatment. The majority come from villages 
Miraj. 


residence in the hospital, or while attending the dispen- 


beyond a fifteen-mile radius of During their 
sary, the patients often learn more by what they see than 
The 
Gospel deeds, the fruit « 


by what they are verbally taught. teaching is 


‘« illustrated."’ 


f gospel com- 


mands, are acted in their presence. These things, so 


foreign to their own religious systems, are matters of 


amazement to them. 

Ordinary cures are often miraculously regarded, and 
it is at times difficult to convince them that we are not 
able to cure every disease, no matter how chronic or fat 
advanced. Having been the rounds of quacks, priests 
conjurers, and gods, they finally come to us, expecting 
that diseases of years’ 


will 


‘fixed up,”’ 


standing will be cured in a day. 


They even ask if an eye cannot be taken out 


and replaced, or a limb cut off, cured, and 


sewed on again. Hundreds of blind children are 


brought to us with eyes irreparably destroyed. It is 


pathetic to see the bitter disappointment of poor moth- 


ers who have come miles with their little ones, and are 
told that those eyes will never see again in this life 


Very frequently, however, something can be done ; 


and itis a 


great ple: ure to vhen we art nder Ged's 
blessing, able to improve vision in many whose cises it 
first appear hopeless. We are able annually, too, to 


completely restore vision In scores of Cataractous eyes, 


and sometimes after years of complete blindness. To 


be able to do so, is in itself blessed compensation, 


The use of chloroform is’a marvel to these people 


They ask for it in the performance of the slightest opera- 
tions. In seri major operations, knowing that they 
are to be given ‘the sleeping-bottle,'’ they will get on 
the operating table without an extra pulse-beat They 


bear operations better than Europeans, probably because 
they are less sensitive to shock and pain. 

In view of the foregoing, it is not surprising that, in 
their ignorance, they regard us with worshipful rever- 
It is, 


ence. indeed, a matter of almost daily occurrence 


that we have to check them in the very act of worship- 
ing us. Entering the hospital, one hears from a new 
‘‘ Here 
‘‘Where is there a god like him?"’ 


The 


ward, a patient whose leg 


comer, 


God,"’ 


comes our god,’’ ‘*He is the great 
‘* Sahib, 
you are our god,"’ ete. other day, on entering the 
we had amputated called me 
to his bedside, and said, ‘* Sahib, put 
bed."’ ‘*And_ for 


want to worship them,"’ 


your feet on my 


what ?"’’ I asked, surprised. «I 


he replied. Such occasions 
always furnish us with a text on which to speak against 


idolatry, the sin 


Oo common to them,—the sin of 


giving 
God's glory to man. 

Between the bungalow and the hospital the roadway 
is not infrequently blocked by the sick carried in the 
street. Like the palsy 


case in Jesus’ day, friends of 


patients devise plans to secure first attention. In haste 


to answer an urgent call, one sometimes stumbles over a 


like 


he has been watching for an occasion 


prostrate figure in a doorway or veranda, 


where, 
blind Bartimeus, 


to ‘*catch your fect.’’ In the streets, sometimes one's 


progress is suddenly intercepted in the same way by the 


sudden prostration of a sick one full length on the 


ground. He has probably been to us before, and by 


this act hopes to get ‘ better’’ medicine. Said a na- 


tive Christian woman some time ago, ‘ Our 


John. 


money to give us, but they raise us up.’ 


medical 


missionaries are like Peter and They have no 


She had been 
operated on for cancer. 

The visits of the village sick to the dispensary and 
hospital often make itineration an easy and delightful 


service. Last year, when on tour, I went with a native 
brother to preach in a village two miles from our camp, 
and twenty-five miles from Miraj. It was my first visit 
to the village. One of the first inhabitants who greeted 
had 


Mira) dispensary for 


Ww] 


Village, Who 


us was a patil (head man) of the 


been 


treated for several months in the 


incipient leprosy. Ile gathered an audience for us, in- 


When we had 


milk, and plan- 


cluding his own immediate relatives. 


done preaching, he treated us to sugar, 


tains. He then returned with us all the distance back 


to our camp, on the way carrying me across a stream on 


1 


his back,—an act which men of his class generally do 


by proxy. But this was not enough. 


bought a goat, 


Returning to his 


4 


village, he hired a butcher, and had it 


killed and dressed, and presented to us for the use of ou 


party. From his talk witl 


he seemed ‘‘ not far from the kingdom."' 


attitude, and my this man, 


On the same tour I was met at a running stream by a 
man who cried out, ‘* Sa/aam, sasi ‘*Don't you 
know me? Can I help you across?’ He forthwith un- 


loaded his 


bank, saving me the 


horse, and landed me safely on the other 
unpleasant experience of wading 
through the mud and deep cold water. I recognized 
this friend as the brother of a patient whom we had at- 
tended for two weeks in the ho pital 

In another town, the judge, hearit of our expected 
arrival, sent his conveyance (the only horse conveyance 


in the place) to the railway station, five miles off, to 


bring us to our camp, already pitched for us near the 


town. Next day we called on this officer, when I at 
once recognized hin . former patient 

On ther « ol p of the leading men 
came several t ( 1 2 t uur camp, urg 
i! to visit their di We fir nsent l, and 
tine ent cel to ip, W } ded a tr 
cling dispensary While in their town the howed us 
‘no small kindness,"’ finally urging us to establish a 
school and dispensary among them. This all grew out 


of a visit to a sick woman in their town some time 


before. 


And so it is happening repeatedly, not only in the 
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opening of villages, but of homes as well. Hundreds of 
homes in Miraj and elsewhere are open to us, whi h, apart 
from medical work, we should probably never have an 
opportunity toenter. Our table is often replenished with 
fruits, vegetables, sweetmeats, etc., the gifts of grateful 


patients. Indeed, we dre at times loaded with dishes 
only palatable to a native stomach, but which, neverthe- 
less, demonstrate the people's gratitude. 

In addition to the many who are treated in the hos- 
pital, from forty to eighty or more daily attend the out- 
door dispensary, representing disease of almost every 
structure of the body, and a dozen to a score of villages 
besides. The dispensary is opened in the early morn- 
ing. When the patients and their friends have col- 
lected, a service is held, from eight to half-past eight, at 
which the gospel is preached and prayer made for the 
people and work. ‘The patients are then treated in the 
order of arrival at the dispensary, irrespective of caste. 
All receive ‘‘a ticket tract,’’ which they keep, and bring 
when they return. 
and the Way of 


suitable Scripture texts quoted. 


In this tract the purpose of the dis- 


pensary Life are simply stated, and 


These texts annually 


find their way into thousands of homes all over the 


presidency, with what results the Father only knows. 
Miraj, Indta. 
“% % 


A Master Example in Personal Work 


How Christ Won the Woman of Samaria (John 4: 3-42) 


By Hugh Cork 


Circumstances that Helped 


1. The way from Judea to Galilee (v. 4): ‘through 


Samaria. ’’ 

2, A well dug many years before (v. 6): ‘* Jacob's 
well."’ 

3. A weary journey which led to rest (v. 6) ‘being 


wearied with the journey.”’ 


4. The need of water in the city (v. 7): ‘*to draw 
water."’ 
5. The absence of all but the two concerned (v. 8): 


‘* his disc iple Ss were pone away 


Teacher, if your great desire is to win your scholars 


for the Saviour, keep your eyes open, and you will mar- 
vel how much circumstances have been arranged for 


your assistance. 


The Case an Extreme One 

1. The woman from an antagonistic race (Samaritan), 

2. The woman a bad character (v. 18): ‘‘ Is not thy 
husband,’’ etc. 

3. Seemingly no point of contact between them (v. 9): 
‘*no dealings. 

4. His reputation even with his friends at stake (v. 
27): ‘*marvelled that he talked with the woman."’ 

If this character could be won under such conditions, 
where is the person who cannot be brought to Christ by 
proper planning ? 


Ascertaining the Point of Contact 

1. It was not to be on moral lines (v. 18): ‘not thy 
husband."’ 

2. It could not be in social relations (v. 9): ‘* no 
dealings.’’ 

3. It must be in the line of physical need (v. 7): 
‘“*water."’ 

here are many who, if we reach them at all, must be 
reached on ground of common need. The point of con- 
tact between us may be the bicycle, the football game, 
a game of marbles, or even a cup of cold water. The 


point of contact exists ; the problem is to find it. 


Successive Steps in the Winning 
1. Contrary to what she expected from a Jew, he put 
himself under obligation to her (v. 7) : 
drink.’ 
2. Having begun a conversation, he arouses her curi- 


This 


‘*Give me to 


This opened her mouth (v. 9): ‘* How is it? 


osity by talking about ‘living water'’ (v. 10). 


opened her intellect (vs. 11, 12): ‘* Whence ?”’ 

3. Her mind being opened, he explains that it is 
eternal life he is speaking of (vs. 13, 14): ‘* springing 
up into everlasting life.’ This aroused her desires (v. 


15): ‘*Give me this water.”’ 


4. She must see herself as she xs, so Christ tactfully 
‘¢Call thy husband."’ 
This opened to view her awful character, from which 
she drew back (v. 17) 


5. Although in letter she told the truth, in spirit she 


put his finger on her sin (v. 16) : 


‘¢T have no husband.”’ 
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lied, yet Christ sympathetically makes the most of her 
answer as he probes to the bottom (vs. 17, 18): ‘* Thou 
hast well said,’’ etc. This brought her to confession, 
and an expression of a desire to know the truth (v. 1g): 
‘Thou art a prophet,’’ ‘(In this pn ountain... in Jeru- 
salem.’’ 

6. Her case deserved a severe rebuke from Christ, 
and he might rightfully have required her to prove her 
sincerity till he passed that way again, but he taught 
her immediately what the truth was (vs. 21-24): ‘God 
This aroused in 


‘*He 


is a spirit, and they that worship "’ etc. 
her faith and hope (v. 25): ‘‘ Messias cometh,”’ 
will tell ws all things."’ 

\s she is now intelligently led to the point he had 
in view from the beginning, he makes to her the needed 
‘«T am he.’’ 
29): * Is 
Fellow-worker, he 


revelation (v. 26) - This completely satis- 


fies her (vs. 28, not this the Christ ?’ 


was the master Teacher who ac- 


complished all this in one brief interview ; but what he 
did himself he is able to do, by the Holy Spirit, through 
his representatives. Certainly, if we plan as carefully, 
and cover the ground as thoroughly, we shall not fail of 
the same results (Isa. 55 : 11). 
A Thorough Convert 
1. The new-found joy of more interest than her busi- 
ness (v. 28) 
2. Went 


‘*Saith to the men,’” etc. 


‘« Left her waterpot,’’ ete. 


straight to her old companions (v. 28): 

3. Made a strong testimony to them (v. 29): ‘* Is not 
this the Christ ?"’ 

4. Accomplished great things (vs. 39, 41, 42): '‘ Many 
more believed because,’’ etc. 

© dear teacher, if we plan our efforts for the salva- 
tion of souls as earnestly, systematically, and thoroughly 
as men plan their business undertakings, what reward 


1! ' 


we shall bring to ourselves! ‘* They that turn many to 


” 


righteousness shall shine as the stars forever and ever. 
Aspinwall, Pa. 
“% % 


For Children at Home 


A Poor Town to Live In 
By Adelbert F. Caldwell 


HERE'S a queer little town,—I wonder if you've 
seen it, 

** Let-some-one-else-do-it’’ 's the name of the place, 

And all of the people, who’ve lived there for ages, 


Their family tree from the Wearies can trace ! 


The streets of this town, so ill-kept and untidy, 
And almost deserted from morning till noon, 
Are, ‘* In-just-a-minute,’’—you’ll see on the lamp-post,— 


** Oh-well-there’s-no-hurry,’’ and ‘* Yes-pretty-soon,”? 


The principal work that they do in this hamlet 
(There isn’t a person who thinks it a crime) 
Is loafing and dozing, but most of the people 


Are engaged in the traffic of jus?-Ai/ding-time, 


I pray you, don’t dwell in this town overcrowded ; 
There are others near by it most wondrous fair. 

The roads that lead to them 
Are ‘* Push,’’ ** Pluck,’’ 


’ 


and each one is open— 
and ‘* Ready,’’ ‘** This-minute,’’ 
and ** Dare.’ 


Oxford, Me. 
a 
The Independent Orphan 


By Grace Duffield Goodwin 


HEY looked alike, chicken 
and Old Speckle’s Brownie, except that perhaps 


just —the incubator 
the incubator chicken walked a little more stiffly, and 
held up his head a little higher. It was a very grand 
thing, indeed, to be an independent orphan, to come 
and go as one pleased, to have one’s food provided by 
that great creature, the hired man, instead of having to 
scramble around with a dozen other little fuzz-balls, 
where Old Speckle scratched and clucked. 

‘* Who is that common fowl ?’’ asked the Independent 
Orphan, with his bill in the air, and his toes well turned 
out, and little Brownie, running meekly and admiringly 
after, dropped his foolish little head, and blushed a 
faint chicken-blush as he answered : 


‘* My mother.”’ 
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‘* Goodness, what a vulgar bustle and noise she does 


make ! Whatis that she is scratching out of the ground 


for those ordinary little chickens ?’’ 
‘* Worms,'’ replied Brownie, humbly, 
‘* How disgusting !"' sniffed the Orphan, 

‘*But they are very good,—they are, indeed,’’ ven- 
tured Brownie. 

‘*The diet, | understand, of quite common people! 
We eat 


a specially appointed 


Of course, we orphans fare far more elegantly. 


only prepared food, made _ by 
Food- Maker-in-Ordinary to the General Incubator."’ 

‘But haven't you any brothers and sisters ?’ 

«Oh, dear, no! Independent orphans have no reia- 
tives. Each is a separate being, with no one to care for 
but himself."’ 

‘* Haven't you any mother either ? 

‘« Motbers, you must understand, my little friend, are 
very much out of date. No tashionable chicken nowa- 
days has a mother. In fact, | would advise you to leave 
that plain-looking fowl that you call mother at once, and 
cast in your lotwith us. You are really such a very nice 
and attractive little person that you would soon be quite 
like an independent orphan, and I would see that you 
have a special feather-duster foster-parent to go to each 
night for the necessary warmth and shelter. The 
feather-duster foster-parents of the independent orphans 
all hang in a row, and you can choose your color. Mine 
is green, and very stylish-looking.’’ 

Brownie's little ears were sticking right out through 
his feathers, he had heard so many remarkable things, 
and his voice trembled as he replied, proudly drawing 
himself up until he was fully a quarter of an inch taller 
than usual : 

‘‘T agree with you. Speckle has already too many 

I shall leave her at 
In fact, I shall 


all good-by, because I realize that I am 


children to scratch for. once, and 
enter a life more suited to 
bid 


really of no value to society until | become an indepen- 


my nature. 
not them 
dent orphan. 

Ihe two proud little chickens strutted on together 
through the farmyard, using very long words which they 
did not quite understand, and not even touching their 
foreheads with their wings to poor Old Speckle when she 
passed them, clucking quickly to brownie as she hur- 
ried by 

‘*Come home, my child ; it is going to rain, and it is 
getting late. You must all be in the coop at once."’ 

But Brownie pretended not to hear, and the two inde- 
pendent orphans kept on their way, strutting and talk- 
ing, although all the foolish littke chickens that had 
been admiring them had long ago gone home to their 
mothers. 

The sky was very dark, and great drops of rain began 
to fall. 


lost their path completely. 


Faster and faster they came until the two friends 
Brownie thought of the far- 
off home coop, and his throat choked up, and a little 
chicken tear ran off his bill. He shivered, and remem- 
bered how soft and warm and safe he had always been 
under Old Speckle’s breast, even if his crowding little 
brothers and sisters did dig their wings in his ribs and 
tread on his toes. 

‘‘Where is the feather-duster foster-parent?’’ he 
moaned to the Independent Orphan. 

‘* 1 don't know,’’ sobbed he, his pride all soaked out 
of him ; ‘‘ and, besides, it always gets so wet and cold if 
the rain gets on it, and it leaks over mine,—perhaps it 
leaks over everybody's. Oh! what shall we do? I am 
going to die,—I know I am, and it's all your fault, be- 
cause you brought me so far from home."’ 

Poor Brownie looked bewildered, and then all at once 
he realized that they were in great trouble, and that he 
would have to find a way out. 

Suddenly in the dark he tumbled up against some- 


thing hard, and cried, ‘‘ Peep! peep !"’ with all his might 
From somewhere inside he heard dear Speckle’s voice : 


‘*Cluck, cluck, cluck ! 


in at once, and get dry. 


My little child, come right 
We 


death about you, dear, —cluck, cluck.’’ 


have been worried to 
I'm coming, I'm coming, mother dear,’ 


little 


‘« Peep, peep. 


called Brownie, pushing in among the other 


fuzz-balls, and never caring how wet he was. 
** Cluck, cluck !"’ 
one 


called Speckle, ‘‘ there's another 


outside. Somebody's baby got lost, probably. 
Come right in here, dearie, and cuddle in with the rest; 
the coop is dry, and my wings are big enough for you 
all.’ 


And the Irdependent Orphan, with a little gulp of 
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thankfulness, snuggled down in the warm, dry shel- 
ter. 

‘* Brownie,’’ he whispered in his littke comrade's ear, 
«do you think Speckle will let me be one of her chil- 


dren always ? 
Pawtucket, R. I. 
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Spirit and Method 


What Any One can Do on 
a Blackboard 


By Florence H. Darnell 


HAT is a correct use of the blackboard in the Sun- 

day-school ? It is to present a simple drawing 
in which the thought of the lesson is clearly suggested. 
It is not an elaborately colored picture placed upon the 
board before Sunday-school, for the purpose of decorat- 
ing the room and pleasing the children, 

It is rarely advisable to place an illustration upon the 
board before Sunday-school, even if hidden from the 
children’s view. On the other hand, to entirely stop 
the lesson in order to draw (even for a minute) endan- 
gers the lesson ; for the children transfer their attention 
from the teacher to the blackboard, and, instead of be- 
ing simply a help to the lesson, the picture becomes to 
the children the most important part of the work of the 
session. The drawing and teaching should proceed 
together, one aiding the other. 

The requisites of a good illustrator are inexhaustible 
patience, good judgment, and the determination to put 
to the best use the powers God has given. He has not 
Oh, yes! He 


have endowed you with the especial gift of a Titian, ora 


given you the ability to draw ? may not 


Raphael, or a Rosa Bonheur, but there is a wide differ- 
ence between one imbued with the spirit of art and a 
person who can make a simple drawing of natural objects. 

Good drawing is the result of thoughtful and persistent 
practice, and experience has shown that almost any one 


who will make the effort can illustrate. Of course, it is 


necessary that we should first learn to use our tools 


properly. For several reasons it is advisable to use the 


side, not the end, of the chalk, thus making a broad line, 


which can be seen at a distance. ‘The width of the 


lines will, of course, depend entirely upon the length of 


If the chalk 


one inch wide. Care 


the piece of chalk. is one inch long, the 


line will be should be taken not 
to make the line too broad, lest the drawing should have 
aclumsy appearance. Usually one-half inch is a good 
chalk 
always endeavor to break it evenly, otherwise the line 


The chalk should be held at 


aright angle to the tine to be drawn. 


width. In breaking the the required length, 


will be irregular in width. 


As all objects are bounded by lines either straight or 
curved, the first exercises would naturally be drills in 
drawing both straight and curved lines in various po- 
sitions. These drills lead to accuracy in drawing, cor- 
rect ideas of proportion, and a_ perfect control of the 
muscles of the hand and arm. 

Holding the chalk firmly, and pressing firmly upon 
the board with a decided, rapid stroke, practice hori- 
zontal, vertical, and oblique lines, until they can be 


drawn accurately. Then 


combine them, so as to form 
nght angles, acute and obtuse angles, triangles, squares, 
and oblongs of various sizes and proportions. 

When proficient in these drills, it will be compara 
tively easy to draw simple objects bounded by these 
lines. Choose some figure (a cross is an excellent one 


for drill), and observe it closely. Notice that it is com- 


posed of horizontal and vertical lines, and that these 


lines meet to form right angles. 
with 


Also compare one part 


another in order to form a correct idea of the 


Proportion. When you have studied it in this way, draw 
it again and again until it can be made perfectly. 


Practice 


Then 


many other objects in the same manner until 


] 


they can be accurately. 


drawn very rapidly and This 
Sort of practice may be carried on indefinitely. 


Minutes of earnest 


‘Twenty 


work each day will lead to good 


black- 
therefore the 
daily practice need not necessarily lead to elaborate work. 


blackboard illustration in a very short time. All 


board illustration should be very simple ; 


Until proficizncy in drawing has been gained, it is 


Wise to practice the especial illustration for the coming 
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lesson every day during the week. ‘Then, when teaching 


the lesson, the illustrating will have become almost me 
chanical, and all the teacher's thought can be centered 
in the lesson itself 

The accompanying diagrams will furnish a good drill. 
In practicing the ellipse, use the end of the chalk, and 


begin at the middle of the lower side. Draw over and 








over the first ellipse until you have had sufficient prac- 
tide to enable you to draw it perfectly the first time. 
After this drill, any one can draw a semi-ellipse. In the 
next step, make the outline of the semi-ellipse slightly 
irregular, as shown in the diagram. 
chalk about a half-inch long, and shade one side of the 
stone by using the side of the chalk. 

Few people can draw the human figure well, and it 
would not be advisable to make the drawing elaborate, 
even if wecould. Frequently a straight line is sufficient, 


but we can do better than that. Let us take it one step 


at a time. 
Any one can make a capital A, though it may take 
After making the A, 


line across the lower end. 


some practice to make it vertical. 
erase the loop, and draw a 
Then draw a small circle at the top. Next add the arm, 
as shown in the figure, and imitate the folds in the dress 
by slightly curved lines, drawn heavily at the bottom, 
and gradually growing lighter. The last figure is quite 
elaborate enough for all ordinary illustration. 
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In making the illustration, first draw a horizontal line 


across the board very lightly. Then draw the hills, 
taking care not to make them too high. Next, the line 


indicating the shore. Figures of persons, which would 


naturally come last, may be added, if desirable. 


Philadelphia. 
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Grading the Sunday-School Class 
By C. L. Hayes 


b tare the attendance on most Sunday-school classes 
is too irregular, and that in very many instances 
lessons are poorly prepared, even by adults, are lament 
able facts which no thoughtful observer will deny. That 
this state of things is often due, in a measure, to the want 
of system in the management of the work on the part of 
but, 


a voluntary organiza 


superintendent and teachers, is equally evident 
since the Sunday-school is purely 
tion, its methods have to be adapted to this particular 
feature of it. Hience the secret of success is to know 
just how to bring into this voluntary organization enough 
of moral compulsion to get the best attendance and the 
best lessons. For advanced pupils, Bible classes, et 
I suggest the following plan : 


1. Get the consent of the entire class to the use of a 


system of grading for a definite period ; for example, 
for a quarter (a short period is much better than a long 
one). 


2. Grade them thus 


I ] b rp ta il] I 
2 For being on t if cla I 
3 For ha i T 
} 
re 
4 ] 11 t 
t Sunda ' I 
>. Fortwenty tr " t ] 
t! S ] ym I 
Dota f 


Perhaps it may be urged that this is not enough 


study. That is true, and the system does not limit any 


one to the time allotted. Lut it is more than the ave- 


Next, take a piece of 
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rage Sunday chool goer now gives to the lesson, and 
taerefore has an upward tendency 

Phe record may be made quickly by each one answer 
ee ' - , : ' 
Ing to Dis name as the roll is called at the class, by gi 
ing merely the points of credit to which he is entitled, 
thus Teacher, ‘*Mr. A Answer, ‘‘4;°" ‘Mr. 
1} ee Sa 


At the end of the term agreed upon, the teacher may 


report, either to individuals or to the class, after this 
fashion 
Af 
M 

Dur p' it 1899, and 
ending 1899 ur? rd my S i la 
| tit yo to l 7 t ‘aa 


Since every quarter's work needs to be scanned as a 


whole as well as studied in detail, a record may be also 
kept of the date on which each member finishes reading 
the Scripture covered by the course to be pursued, 
Thus, for the first quarter of 1899, the lessons are found 
in John ) Gospel, the 


whole of which should be read in 


advance. 

To keep these records, one may rulea sheet of this writ- 
ing-paper in tabulated form, with spaces for names and 
for each Sunday's record, and paste it lightly into his 
Bible. 


De Kuntah Springs, Ila. 
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Bright-colored tickets have their at- 


Bright Tickets 


for New Pupils and traction for boys and_= girls, and, 


their Sponsors when a pupil's name is written on 
one, there is much greater interest in them This was 
evident to superintendent Mel Uhl, of the Hanscom 
Park Methodist Episcopal Sunday-school of Omaha, and 
he issued two thick cards about the size of an ordinary 
admission ticket, in his efforts to recruit his school. 


They were attractively printed in black on bright red 


cards, —to be retained by the new pupil,—and on green 
cards, —to be retained by the person bringing the new 
pupil. Ten green tickets entitle the nolder to a bock 
As nearly as may be the form and matter are herewith 
given 
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Ten of these cards entitle hclder to handsome book 
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- ' - $5.24 rat lleet ; 
~ 
One of the rarest attainments of the 
Art of Giving pulpit xr the superintendent's desk is 
Notices . : 
the art of giving out notices Phis 
rt not much spoken of in connect h the abili 
ties of the minister or iperintendent, b it is neve 
thel el impor t Mai chur r print. thei 
notice na et vendar or b I In this case 
the people ar like to ) carele nd ne ect to read 
them Therefore 1 ten ell bot to print 
thr 1 to the ral b if the oral 
1 nee ent 1 not made eti¢ ( ec no e still 
I i. dead let 1 the f the congrega- 
tion o1 0] A supe tendent, or his representative 
in the desk, if he has a notice worth giving out, ought 
to study the best way to give it just as carefully as he 


would study how to speak most effectively on any other 


subject. It is a good plan sometimes to make the school 


give back the notice through questioning. 








Lesson Helps 


Lesson Calendar 


First Quarter, 1900 


1. January 7.—The Birth of Jesus " , Luke a: 1-16 
3. January 14.—The Child Jesus Visits Jerusalem . . Luke a: 41-52 
3. January 22.-~The Preaching of john the Baptist Luke 3: 1-17 
4. Jan. 28.—The Baptism and Temptation of Jesus . Matt. 3:13 to 4: 33 
5. February 4.—The First Disciples of Jesus . John 1: 35-46 
6. February 11.— Jesus and Nicodemus John 3: 1-18 
7. February 18.—Jesus at Jacob's Well John 4: 5-26 
8. February 25.—Jesus Rejected at Nazareth Luke 4 : 16-30 
9. March 4.—Jesus Healing in Capernaum Mark 1 : 21-34 
10. March 11.—The Paralytic Healed Mark 2: 1-12 
ar. March 18.— Jesus at Matthew's House Mark 2: 13-292 
12. March 25.—Keview. 
“2% 
Lesson 10, March i, 1900 
The Paralytic Healed 
Mark 2: 1-12 
Read Matt. 4 : 23-25; Mark 1: 35-45. Memory verses : 9-12 


GOLDEN TEXT: Zhe Son of 


-Mark 2: 10. 


man hath power on earth to 


forgive sins. 


COMMON VERSION REVISED VERSION 


1 And again he entered into 1 And when he entered again 


Ca-per’na-um after we days; into Capernaum after some 
and it was noised that he was in days, it was noised that he 
the house 2 was !in the house And 
2 And straightway many were many were yathered — to- 
gathered together insomuch gether, so that there was no 
that there was no room to re longer room /or them, no, 
ceive fhem, no, not so much as not even about the door 
about the door and he and he spake the word unto 
preached the word unto them 3 them And they come, 
3 And they come unto him, bringing unto him a man 
bringing one ick of the pal Vv, sick of the pal y, borne of 
which was borne of four 4 four. And when they could 
4 And when they could not not ?come nigh unto him for 
come nigh unto him for the the crowd, they uncovered 
press, they uncovered the roof the roof where he was: and 
where he was: and when they when they had broken it up, 
had broken ¢/ up, they let down they let down the hed 
the bed wherein the sick of the whereon the sick of the palsy 
palsy lay 5 lay And Jesus seeing their 
5 When Jesus saw their faith, faith saith unto the sick of 
he said unto the sick of the the palsy, * Son, thy sins are 
palsy, Son, thy sins be forgiven 6 torgiven But there were 
thee certain of the scribes sitting 
6 But there were certain of there, and = reasoning in 
the seribes sitting there, and 7 their hearts, Why doth this 
reasoning in their hearts, man thus speak? he blas- 
7 Why doth this man thus phemeth: who can forgive 
speak blasphemies? who can sins but one, ever God? 
forgive sins but God only ? 8 And straightway Jesus, per- 
8 And immediately, when ceiving in his spirit that they 
Jesus perceived in’ his. spirit so reasoned within them- 
that they so reasoned within selve saith unto them, 
themselves, he said unto them, Why reason ye these things 
Why reason ye these things in g in your hearts ? Whether 
your hearts ? is easier, to say to the sick of 


9 Whether is it easier to say the palsy, Thy sins are for 
to the sick of the palsy Thy given ; or to say, Arise, and 
sins be forgiven thee ; or to say, take up thy bed, and walk? 
Arise, and take up thy bed, and) yo But that ve mav know that 


walk ? 


the Son of man hath * power 
1o But that ye may know that I 


on earth to forgive sins (he 


the Son of man hath power on : 
earth to forgive sins, (he saith saith to the sick of the palsy), 
to the sick of the palsy), 1 I Say unto thee, Arise, take 

it I say unto thee, Arise, and up thy bed, and go unto thy 
take up thy bed, and go thy 12 house. And he arose, and 
way _ thine ot ere straightway took up the bed, 

os And immediately he arose, and went forth before them 
took up the bed, and went forth i ; , , 
before them all ; insomuch that csebe Mase epson atte . jaf 
they were all amazed, and glori- were all amazed, and glori- 
fied God, saying, We never fied God, saying, We never 
Saw it on this fashion. Saw it on this fashion. 

1 Or, at home 2Many ancient authorities read Aring Aim unto him, 
8Gr. Child (Or, authority 

For ** power” in verse 1o the American Revisers would substitute 
“authority ’ and with ‘‘ bed” in verses 4, 9, 11, 12, would add margin 


Or, pallet. 


*%%% 


Scripture Readings for Daily Study 


Selected and Analyzed by B. F. Jacobs 


Sun.— Zhe Paralytic Healed ( Mark 2: 1-12) The multitude 
gather to hear him (1, 2). The helpless one and his helpers 
(3, 4) Who can forgive sins? (5-7.) the Son of man 


hath power to forgive sins (8-10). The proof of torpive- 


ness (11, 12) 

Mon.— The Account Given by Luke (Luke 5 26) Pharisees 
and doctors of the law gather (17). Power to heal then 
but no record of their healing (17) Hinderers and helpers 
(18, 19). Jesus sees their faith (20). hey accuse him of 
blasphemy (2! 0d ts glorified by many (25, 260 

Tues.— Je / ¢ Man at the Temple | Acts 3 10 he hour 
of praver (1) Ile was car ! re by other H 
appt il for aln { Peter eply Rise up ind w kK 
(6-11 The power of Jesu ime (12-16 

Wed.— Jie | é maria (A 8: 1-8 Ihe death of 
Ste] i Apostle cattered by persecution (3, 4). 
Philip preache in Samaria ({ 6) Many miracles and 
great joy (7, 6 

Thurs.— Ancas and Dorcas (Acts 9: 372-47). Peter at Lydda (2). 
The sick of the palsy healed (33-35 lhe death at Joppa 
(36-38). Peter restores Dorcas to life (39-42 
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Fri. 


The Cripple at Lystra (Acts +g- 8-78) He had never 

walked (& Was healed by Paul (9, 10). The astonished 

people (11-13). ‘The apostles give God the glory (14-18) 
Sat.— Zhe Joy of Forgiveness (Psa. 72: 1-11). ‘Transgressions 


forgiven, sin covered (1, 2). 
(3-5). 
guide (8-11). 

Sun.— Forgiveness and Healing (Psa. 107 
Lord, for what he has done (1-5). 


Confession and forgiveness 


God our hiding-place (6, 7). God our teacher and 


Bless the 
Bless him for what he 


I-22). 
is (6-14). Bless him that his mercy is everlasting (15-19). 
Bless the Lord, O my soul (20-22). 


Chicago, Ml. 
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Lesson Surroundings and 


Critical Notes 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


NTERVENING 


chronological, and the events narrated are : 


of Mark is 
A with- 


drawal of Jesus, the next morning, to a solitary place 


Events.—The order 


for prayer (Mark 1 
him (vs. 36, 37); 


35), where Simon and others found 
a preaching tour (vs. 38, 39) in Gali- 


lee; the healing of a leper (vs. 40-45), narrated by 
Matthew and Luke also. 
PLACE. —Capernaum ; see last Lesson Surroundings. 


The house (v. 1) was probably the usual residence of 


Jesus ; whether that of Peter or of the mother of Jesus 


is uncertain. It was evidently large, with an inner 


court, which was probably surrounded by a_ gallery, 


where Jesus was teaching. The light roof of this gallery 
up’ (v. 4) The 


as simply the removal of an 


could easily be ‘ broken accounts 
forbid the view that this w 
awning. 

Time. —The latter part of March, year of Rome 781 ; 
that is, A.D. 28, just before the second passover. See on 
next lesson. 
and four 


PERSONS. —A crowd of people ; a paralytic, 


men that carried him; certain scribes (and Pharisees, 
—Luke). 

PARALLEL PASSAGES.—Matthew 9 1-8; Luke 5 
17-26. 

“ 
Critical Notes 

Verse 1.—Futered again into Capernaum: A pre- 

vious visit is mentioned by Mark in chapter 1: 21. The 


change of construction in this verse is due to a change 
of reading, accepted by the Revisers.—A/ter some days : 
The length of the interval is uncertain, but this state- 
ment shows that the order of Mark is chronological. — 
Notsed 


have spread rapidly Mh 


‘* heard ES? the 
the 
there being no article in the Greek. 
man ‘Zu /fause. 


Verse 2 Many 


Literally, report 


Or, 


seems to 


house ‘‘at home,”’ 


Compare the Ger- 


Were athe read fos Clher : In the 


house and court. rhe minute description in this verse 


suvves 


the original source of infor- 


There 


about the 


ts an eye-witness as 


mation ; probably Peter. was no louger 


not The 


graphic and peculiar, suggesting a constantly increasing 


roow 


for them, no, even door : Gsreek is 


crowd, as one looked from where Jesus was, so that 


even the porch leading from the outer door to the inner 
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court was filled. —And he spake : 


when what follows occurred. 


Or, ‘‘ was speaking,” 
Verse 3.—<Aud they come; The present tense of 
lively narration is used here, as often by Mark. —A&ring. 
ing unto him: The better attested reading joins ‘* unto 
‘—A man sick of the palsy: 
and so throughout the lesson, 


him”? with ‘* bringing.’ 
Literally, ‘‘a paralytic,’’ 
Luke uses a slightly different term.—Aorne of four: A 
number come, bringing the man, while four carry him, 

Verse 4.—Could not come nigh unto him for the 
crowd: The Revisers usually render the word ‘* multi. 
Luke tells of 
the attempt to reach Jesus in the ordinary way.— Un. 


tude,’’ but ‘‘crowd"’ is appropriate here. 


covered the roof: The verb literally means ‘‘ unroofed ;"' 
Luke tells that they had gone ‘‘ up to the house-top"’ by 
an outside stairway, common in Oriental houses, — 
Broken it up: 


roof was made of beaten earth, covered with tiles or 


‘¢ Dug it out’’ is the literal sense. The 


stones. If this roof was that of the inside gallery, it 
would be comparatively thin.— 7hey det down : Luke, 
‘‘through the tiling.’’ The distance was not great.— 


” 


The bed: 
In Luke a 


Or, ‘pallet ;'’ so the American Revisers, 


different term is used. This ‘‘ pallet’’ was 
not a ‘‘couch’’ in the modern sense, but a thin mat. 
tress, possibly a sheepskin. 

Verse 5.—Secing their faith: 


power to heal, probably including that of the man 


Their beliet in his 
himself. —.Son : Greek, ‘‘child;'’ a term reported by 
Matthew also, who adds, ‘‘ Be of good cheer.’’— 7hy 
thee.’’ 


sins are forgiven: \n The 


It is not implied 


Luke, ‘‘ forgiven 
tense points to a permanent result. 
that his paralysis was the result or punishment of some 
special sin. But the needed spiritual healing came 
first, so as to give an opportunity for Jesus to indicate 
his true mission. 
Verse 6.—Certain of the scribes: 


were Pharisees and doctors of the 


Luke prefaces his 
account, ‘‘And there 
law sitting by, which 


Judea 


would naturally criticise, even if they had come without 


were come out of every village of 


Galilee and and Jerusalem.’’ Such persons 


any hostile purpose. Their presence may have led 


his words to the 


Jesus to make the challenge which 


paralytic involved. The ‘‘reasoning’’ may not have 
found audible expression. 

Verse 7.—The Revisers, accepting the better attested 
text, have restored the vivacious form of Mark's report, 

Verse 8.—And straightway Jesus, percetving in his 
spirit: This, more specifically than the other accounts, 
asserts that the knowledge of their thoughts was due to 
an immediate perception, though these thoughts may 
have found expression in looks, gestures, or words, — 
? Matthew, 


** —«* Rea. 


Why reason ye these things in your hearts 
‘‘Wherefore think ye evil in your hearts ? 
son’ and ‘‘reasoning’’ usually have a bad sense in 
the New Testament. 

Not ‘*which is 


;’’ both were above merely human power. 


Verse 9. Whether ts easier, to say: 


easier to do 
But to * 


say’’ either was to claim the power to do. 


This claim, in the case of the command to arise and 


walk, could be visibly valid one, if the cure 


the 


proven a 


were etfected by command. All three evangelists 
thus report ; hence the issue thus raised is shown to be 
an important one. 
-The 


involved, owing to the different persons addressed and 


Verse 10. construction of verses 1o and 11 is 
the parenthetical explanation of the evangelist. — 7zat: 
In order that ; introducing the purpose of the subsequent 
command to the paralytic, to attest the authority of 
The 


by himself, never by the disciples. 


Jesus. Son of man: A title applied to our Lord 
This the first fvd- 
13, 14). 
sents Jesus as the new head of humanity, though imply- 


ing his Messiahship.—//ath power: ** Authority’’ 1s 


fic use of it (comp. John 1: 51; 3: It pre- 


more exact, indicating ‘‘ right’’ rather than « might.” 
—On earth; Where he had claimed this right.—//e 
saith to the sick of the paésy : This parenthetical remark 
of the evangelist may indicate a brief pause of expectant 


silence. 


Verse 11.—J/ say uinto Mee Chis is the leading clause, 
on which depends ‘that ye mi know’ (vw. 1 - 
Arise, take up thy bed, and go uito thy house rhe 
first and second Imperatives point to single a the 
last, to continued action The departure to his house 


would not only prove the cure to be entire, but would 
take the man out of the tumult. 
joinéce with ‘* took 


the details of the 


Verse +5 lraivghiltway\ lo be 


up the bed.’’ At once he obeyed 
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February 24, 1900 


command. — Vent forth before them all: Luke adds, 


‘‘vlorifying God."’ His obedience attested the spir- 
itual healing. — 7hey were all amazed ; Matthew, ‘‘ the 
multitude.’'—Glorified God: So all three accounas. 


a religious significance, and the effect 
this fashion : 
which 


The miracle had 


relivious. — 11% saw if on 


> 


was Neve 


Matthew and Luke speak of ‘fear’ resulted, 
and this is implied here. ‘There is no comparison with 
other miracles wrought by Jesus, but an acknowledg- 
iment that this miracle presented attestation of his unique 
authority. 

Western Theological Seminary, Allegheny, Pa. 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By Professor Albert L. Long, D.D. 


eF ND ir was NoISED THAT HE WAS IN THE HOUSE."’ 


—Curiosity is a prominent trait of Oriental 


character. No family can have a guest without the 


fact becoming quickly known to the whole popula- 


tion of the town. The privacy of the traveler is very 
frequently trespassed upon by neighbors calling to con- 
gratulate the host, and to wish him joy of his guest. 
Slipping off their shoes at the outer door, they come in 
bowing and sliding along until they setthe down on the 
floor in some corner near the door, and with their feet 
drawn up under them cross-legged, and their crossed 


hands concealed within their flowing sleeves. After hav- 


ing given and received in return their salutations, they 


sit quietly, word that 


the 


taking in every is uttered by 


host or his guest. The guest finds it sometimes 
rather wearisome as he looks up and has.to return the 
salutations, one by one, of, it may be, twenty or more 
such visitors ; but the host seems to take it rather as a 
compliment that his neighbors should interest them- 
selves to such a degree in his guest. If he is in cir- 
cumstances to afford it, he gives orders that each man 
shall be treated to a cup of coffee,—a cheap civility 
which the traveler careful of his reputation is always 
ready to pay for, and which tends to materially increase 
the popular interest in his welfare. 

Whether the house in which the Master lodged was 
the same as that honored by him on his previous visit to 
Capernaum we are not informed, but we may be quite 
that had 


and heard his blessing, 


this divine 
this 
would wish to have him again ; nor would they 


sure those who once entertained 


guest, ‘*Peace be upon 
house,"’ 
feel in the least annoyed at the inconvenience caused by 
the extraordinary crowd which thronged around him as 
he preached the word unto them. We may be sure also 
that they would not grudge the slight expense necessary 
to repair the damage done to their roof in opening it in 
order to let down into the middle of the room the poor, 
helpless paralytic, to receive from this wonderful guest 
the word of healing and pardon. 

‘TAKE UP THY Bep, AND WALK.’*’—An Oriental bed, 
at any rate that of persons in the condition of life here 
spoken of, is not a very elaborate affair,—only a double 
quiJt and a coverlet, which can be all rolled together in 
a bundle of moderate size, and easily carried. In trav- 
eling through the country one meets large companies of 
men who, as day laborers, are going from town to town, 
seeking employment, and each man is carrying with him 
his bed. Companies of students are seen trudging on 
foot, going to school or returning home from school for 
their vacation, each one having a roll containing his bed 
strapped upon his shoulders. So upon the steamers ply- 
ing on the Black Sea, the Marmora, and along the Syrian 
coast, all the deck 


are by far the most numerous—carry their own 


third-class_ or passengers—and 
those 
beds, which they spread upon the deck, and pass the 
night, generally, with more comfort than the passengers 
who occupy the close and stifling cabins. ‘The healed 
paralytic stretcher 
upon which he had been borne to the place of healing, 


took up, not the wooden frame or 
but the simple bed which had been laid on it, and 
which he was now well able to carry for himself, and 
put away in its accustomed place in his humble dwelling. 


Robert College, Constantinople. 


a 4 


A mental survey of the matter to be taught will some- 
times show that, if certain facts were presented first, all 
the rest might be elicited by skilful questioning. —/ rom 


“The Art of Teaching,’ by David Salmon. 
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Curing the Worst Disease First 
By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 
+ H I 


A tou 


refers back to 
the former entrance narrated in the last lesson. 


entered aga/z into Capernaum "' 


through Galilee, the duration of which is un- 
known, intervened, and brought Jesus back with great 
prestige. ‘The house in which he had taken his abode was 
probably that of Simon and Andrew, and then the curious 
crowd, on the lookout for anything novel to break the 
monotony of life, eagerly gathered, with characteristic 
Eastern freedom filling every corner and blocking the 
doorway to get a glimpse of the new healer, a prophet 
Whatever 


them, Jesus ‘‘spake the word unto them. 


grown on their own soil, motive brought 


That was 
their first need, and his best gift. 
Some outside stair enabled the bearers of the paralytic 


to reach the flat roof, and it would not be hard to re- 


move its materials without disturbing those below it ; but 
there were difficulties enough to test their ‘faith,’ and 
it was their overcoming these that Jesus ‘* saw,’’ which 


moved him to answer the dumb appeal, made when the 
pallet, with its motionless and probably passive occu- 
pant, came down in such strange fashion into the middle 
of the 


crowd, Faith they had, but of limited scope, 


trusting him only as a healer. ‘There is no sign that the 
paralytic had any, but Jesus gave blessings in answer to 


intercessory faith, though he cannot give the best bless- 


ings without personal trust in him. 
The first great lesson from his strange, 


irrelevant, 


apparently 
that 
deepest need is to have the disease of sin dealt with. 


declaration of forgiveness, is men’s 


The sufferer and his friends had taken all their trouble 


to get palsy cured. Jesus ignored the palsy, and went 
straight to the true misery of this one man and of all 
men. What the world wants most is not always what it 
needs most. Jesus brings many material blessings, and 
many subordinate and consequential good things, but 
And 


Other would-be reform 


his first gift to every soul is the gift of pardon. 
therein lies his unique power. 
ers and benefactors are but trifling with the surface, but 
he goes to the deep-seated underlying need. They try 
to purify the stream far down its course, he casts in 
healing power at the headwaters. ‘To try to bring about 
a millennium, and leave out the black universal fact of 
sin, is like attempting to put out Vesuvius with a tea 
spoonful of cold water, or like ‘ pills to cure an earth 
quake. "’ Probably this sufferer's palsy was due to 


sensual sin, and, if bystanders wondered at Christ's 
words, his conscience told him how closely appropriate 
they were. But they have a universal as well as an in- 
dividual application, and might well be laid to heart by 
us all in view of our own needs, and as pointing to the 
first thing requisite in any system or scheme which seeks 
the improvement of human conditions, —namely, the 
power to deal with human sin. 

Next we note the critics of Jesus and his defense 
Luke tells us that the ‘‘ scribes*’ who were present were 
a sort of deputation from Jerusalem as well as from Gali- 
lee, who had come to look into the doings of this new 
teacher. They had a keen scent for heresy, and, no 
doubt, they looked their horror at ‘* this man"! 


blasphemy. 


and his 
They were blind as bats to the beauty and 
pathos of the scene, and had neither pity for the poor 
paralytic, nor sympathy with his friends’ eagerness, but 
they pricked up their ears at the not unwelcome words 
which confirmed their suspicions. They were quite 
right in regarding forgiveness as a divine prerogative. 
But mark Christ's line in rebutting their conclusion that 
he had blasphemed in asserting his power to exercise it. 


‘You 


ing, as any man may declare to another, God's forgiving 


He did not say, mistake me ; | am only declar- 


mercy. Iam not pardoning, but am pointing this poor 
man to the source of pardon. You might have said the 
same, and would no more have blasphemed than | am 
blaspheming.’* If he were only saying what any man 
may say, he was bound in honesty, and in self-vindica- 
tion, to have made his innocent meaning clear to the 
scribes. The fact that he did not damages his charac- 
ter, except on one supposition, that he intended, in full 
view of their true assertion that ‘‘ God only’ could for- 


give, to say, ‘' Yes, it is so, and I, ‘the Son of man,’ 


here on earth exercise that divine prerogative.'’ It is 
impossible to save him from the charge of leaving his 


critics in error on a vital point, and making a claim 


which is what they called it, blasphemy, unless we heaa 


in his word, ** Thy sins are forgiven,’’ the authoritative 


°o 
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the Son of God, and 
therefore has power, not merely to declare that God for- 


voice of the Son of man who is 
gives, but himself to forgive. 
The next point to note is the visible proof of his in- 
visible power of pardon, which he affords for doubting 
and weakly trusting souls. To say ‘* Thy sins are for- 
given,’’ and to say ‘* Take up thy bed, and walk,’' were 
equally easy. To say either effectually was equally im- 
possible without divine power. but the one saying 
could be tested as to efficacy, while the other could not. 
If, therefore, the scribes could see that the saying which 
could be verified to their eyesight was verified, they had 
the means of determining whether the other was blas- 
The 


visible effects of Christ's gospel are witnesses for its in- 


phemous pres. .ption or a word of divine power. 


visible effects. All the outward material good, which 
springs in his path like flowers in all the world, is token 
that we have not trusted in a vain dream, when we have 
trusted in Jesus as the only power who can pluck the 
rooted evil out of our hearts, and therefore can lead 
those whom he has forgiven and cleansed to do works 
which were far beyond their power, when palsied by the 
creeping paralysis of sin. 

“The man who had to be “borne of four" the 


Healer's presence walked away lightly from him, bearing 


into 


the pallet which had borne him. If we seek from him 
tirst the healing of our worst disease, power will flow into 
inpotent limbs, and we shall be able for deeds which 
Christians 


we never dreamed we could perform. are 


bound to make their lives the visible tokens of the in- 


visible change which Christ's pardoning mercy has 


wrought on them. Nobody in the crowd at the door 
would doubt the cure when they saw the man shoulder 
his bed and march away home with a joyous stride in 
his limbs. Nobody should be able to doubt that we 
have been with Jesus, and been washed from our sins, 
and strengthened with might by his spiritin our inner man. 
If we live as we should do, our lives may lead some to 
ask themselves whence the power that works through us 


fi rT 


man, who is still on earth, though he has gone into 


comes, and to seek it themselves from the Son of 


heaven, and is still ready to say to every palsied, sinful 


soul that draws near to him, ‘* Son, thy sins are for- 
given daughter, thy faith hath saved thee; go in 
pea c 


haliafield, Manchester, England. 
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Teaching Points 
By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 


Pyeny S mere presence was enough to call a crowd 
(v. 2), without notice, bell ringing or advertise- 
ment in the Sunday papers. 

2. There are four-cornered duties (v. 3). We are re- 
We work 


goes our corner, and down goes the poor spilled cripple. 


lated to others. must with others or down 


3. Jesus saw * their faith ''—that of bearers and borne 


(v. 5) We can bring friends as well as ourselves. 


They ask nothing. They do not need to, actions speak 
louder. Jesus knows what they want most, and gives it. 
4. Forgiveness is all made out ready to be given to 
the desire, before there is time to ask. As the Persian 
poet says 
** Most quick to pardon sins is he. 

Who unto God draws near 

One forward step, God takes three 

To meet, and quit his fear.’’ 


5. Certain scribes ‘* reasoned"' (v. 6). They did not 
rejoice for the paralytic nor themselves, nor praise God, 
but they ‘‘reasoned.’' ‘The result in the paralytic was 
perfect cure and pardon. In them ‘this man speaks 
blasphemy."’ His faith was better than their reason. 

6. That Christ perceived thoughts (v. 8) was as great 
proof of his divinity as his forgiving sins or healing 
palsy. 

7. A physical miracle credentials his divine power to 
unbelieving reasoners and the multitude present. It 
was not needed by the spiritually forgiven. His expec- 
The 
The 


it matters 


tant faith took the divine word with full assurance. 
God. 
If the soil be stony, 


multitude was persuaded and_ glorified 


scribes were silenced. 


not how gooa 


the seed. Wedo not receive the gospel 
by evidences addressed to the reason, but by willingness 
to receive and by appropriating faith. 


**And Science walks with humble feet 


God that faith hath found,”’ 


To seek the 
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Reason secks evidences. Faith. seeks and finds God, 


Ilow much better is a healed cripple than a skeptical 


$ ribe 


Cnuives ity Park, Colo. 
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The Lesson in Every-Day Life 
By Charles Frederick Goss, D.D. 


ND ke ipake the word (v. 2). 


If you will keep a 


close watch on your friends, you will notice that 
each one of them has some ‘‘word’’ which, in way, 
stands for his life. He utters it ten times as often as 
any other. With one of them it is ‘‘injustice,'’ because 


some one has wronged him, and he never can get that 


idea out of his mind. It ‘‘ keeps running in his head.”’ 
‘¢fame ;"° 


fellow 


if you should wake him out of a 


with another, 
little 


With another it is ‘‘money 
with 


would say ‘‘ football’’ 


another, ‘‘dress."’ | know a who 


sound sleep. There is another who cannot speak twenty 


words without saying ‘‘my dog Jack’’ a_ half-dozen 
times. They do not know it, but every one else does. 
I suppose that it is so with you and me. Each one of 


us has some idea that swallows up all the others, as 
Moses’ rod did the rods of the Egyptians. ‘The ‘‘ word"’ 
most often on the tongue of Jesus was ‘the love of 
‘«God the Father.’’ 
When they could not come nigh . 
the roof (Vv. 4). 
whenever he got ‘‘stuck,"’ 


God,"’ or, 
they uncovered 
There was a playmate of mine who, 
would say, ‘‘ There is more 
than one way to kill acat,’’ and then sit down and scratch 
his little head until he saw some scheme of getting out 
of his troubles. It is a good law in life, «If you cannot 
go in through the door, climb down through the roof."’ 
There is more than one way. You may be sure of that. 
And the straightest way is generally the best. Be di- 


rect, like a bullet. 


” 


‘*Get there’’ in any way so that it 

is honest, but get there as quickly and directly as these 

men, if you can. 

No 

forgive ai sin 
When Ben 

Brown's little friend accidentally killed Ben's bantam 


/ 


Who can forgive sins but one, even Ged? (v. 7.) 


one. ‘They were right. Only he can 


against whom the sin has been committed. 


rooster, he was afraid to confess it, and so he went to 
Ted Somers, and asked Aim to forgive him. ‘Ted said 
he would, and tried to, but somehow he couldn't. Of 


course. 
kitten to get fat. 


You might as well feed a chicken, and expect a 
Your father cannot forgive you for 
being saucy to your mother, and the grocer cannot for- 
give you for running away from school. If you have 
sinned against God, he can forgive you, and no one else 
can. The people were right. This was exactly what Jesus 
But he 
could forgive sins because he was God manifest in the 
flesh. 

But that ye mav know (v. 10). 


that we have been forgiven. 


was always teaching. always asserted that he 


We all need evidence 
It is awfully hard to think 
that any one we have wronged can really feel right and 
kind toward us. No matter how often they tell us they 
When 


mother kisses us, when our little friend puts his arm 


do, we want some other kind of proof. our 


around our neck, when they do something that we can 
see or feel, it is a great help. 
Cincinnati, O. 
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The Superintendent’s Review 


By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 


JESUS 


CAN 
HEAL 
THE 





UFFERER 
INNER 
CORNER 











The letters followin, should be written 
in as reached. 

In what Gospel is this lesson ¢ 
of Mark's Go pel 


great wonder-worker. 


What word is specially 


characteristic Power : Jesus is the 
Last week we saw him in Caper- 
naum, showing his power to teach, to cleanse, and to 
heal. To-day we have another lesson about his healing 
power, and in the same place, —Capernaum. 

Now paint the scene, questioning or describing, to 


bring vividly to mind the scene with the broken roof, 
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the sick man, the friends above, the multitude around, 
the glowering scribes in front, and Jesus in the midst. 
Borrow the picture-roll from the primary department, if 
that will help. 
—what that ? 


In this picture we see one case of need, 
was But Jesus saw three,—bad, worse, 
worst. 


What 
There can be no worse trouble than ill- 


The first case was the sufferer. Poor man! 


did he need ? 
health,—can there? So we often think, and so they all 
thought there, as they waited for the Master to say, 
‘« Arise, and walk.”’ 

But Jesus looked into the man’s face, and saw a worse 
trouble than his palsy. The man was a sivuer. It was 
more important to forgive his sin than to heal his suffer- 
He 


And now, no doubt, he 


the man's 


ing, 


faith, and that of his 


So what does he say ? recognizes 


friends, 
would have gone on to cure his palsy, but he hears the 
What do they say? 


deep murmur of the scribes. They 


represent the scoruer, (Deliberate rejection : Jesus had 


labored in Judeaa year.) Ah! that was the worst. And 
yet the power of Jesus can convert the scorner, the care- 
less unbeliever, standing aloof from the gospel. Is that 
yous 
Trenton, NV. J. 
~% 
Suggested Hymns and Psalms 
References in parentheses are to '' Bible Songs '‘’) 
Only Jesus, blessed Jesus,"’ Psalm 103 : 1-7. 
Hear the footsteps of Jesus. 140 : Ie5. ) 
: , : Psalm 25 : 4-1 
The great Physician now is near ‘ 
33: 3-8.) 
At even, ere the sun was set."’ Pealm 145 : 17-21 
‘Come, ye sinners, poor and needy. (217 : 3-7-) 
‘Come, ve disconsvlate. I ms i-© 
i. (14: 1-6.) 
‘Abide with me. Psalm 116: 1-8 
‘What a friend we have in Jesus. 167 : 1-5.) 
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Question Hints 


By Amos R. Wells 
EVIEW.—What 


quarters ? 


did 


How was he received when he preached 


town Christ make his head- 
What miracles did he work on that sabbath ? 

2).— What 
ceded the events of this lesson? (Mark 1 : 35 
miracle ? (Mark 1 : 0-45.) In 
Christ have been? Who gathered in the house ! 
§ 237.) 


2. EAGER SEEKING (vs. 3, 


there ? 


1, EAGER HEARING (vs. 1, journey pre- 


39.) And 


what what house may 


(Luke 
For what purpose may they have come? 

4).—What kind of disease 
was this ‘* palsy’’ In what way did the four carry the 


sick man? What arrangement of an Eastern house is 


illustrated by this event? How were these men justified 
in breaking up the roof ? in interrupting Christ's preach- 
g? 
3. SINS FORGIVEN (v. 5).——How did Christ see their 
faith ? 


other 


in In what way are they an example for us to follow ? 


Why did he not first cure the disease? On what 
occasions did Christ use words similar to these ? 
4. POWER PROVED (vs. 6-12).—In what spirit had 


these scribes witnessed the miracle? What blasphemy 


did they think they had discovered in Christ? Were they 
right or wrong in saying that only God can forgive sins? 
which is easier to ¢@e,—forgive sins or cure the palsy? 
What act of the sick 


What conclusions are to be 


But which was easier to say ? 

man's proved the miracle ? 

drawn from this miracle ? 
Be Sf0H, 
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Lesson Plan 
Topic: Sin Forgiven and Health Restored 
Analysis 
I, MINISTRY (vs. 1-3). 


1. Capernaum Revisited : 
Fle entered again into Capernaum after sone days (1) 


Leaving Nazareth, he . dwelt in Capernaum ( Matt. 4 : 13). 


He came down to Capernaum, a city of Galilee (Luke 4: 31). 
2. Crowds Assembled : 
Vany were gathered together (2) 


Jesus saw great multitudes about him (Matt. 8: 18) 
A great multitude followed him ( John 6: 2). 


3. Instruction Given: 


He spake the werd unto the (2 
He opened his mouth and taught them (Matt. 5: 1) 
Jesus went up into the temple, and taught ( John 7: 14). 


4. Healing Sought: 
They sick of the palsy (3). 
They brought unto him all that were sick (Matt. 4 : 24 
Regan to carry... on their beds those that were sick (Mark 6: 
$5). 


come, bringing... aman 
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IH. FORGIVENESS (vs. 4-7). 


1. Determined Effort: 
Lhey uncovered the roof: . ih 


Thue y 
19). 


That | may by 


ev fet down the bcd (4). 


let him down through the tiles with his couch (Luke 5: 


all means save some (i Cor. 9 : 22). 


2. Evident Faith: 
Jesus seeing their faith sugth (5) 


Seeing their faith, he said (Luke 5 : 20) 


I] by my works will-shew thee my faith ¢ Jas. 2: 18). 
3- Free Forgiveness: 
Jesus... saith Son, thy sins are forgiven (5). 
Son, be of* good cheer ; thy sins are forgiven (Matt. 9: 2). 


Man, thy sins are forgiven thee (Luke 5 


20). 
4- Bitter Criticism: 

Why di 
Certain... said, ... This man blasphemeth (Matt. 9 : 3). 
Who can fergive sins, but God alone ? (Luke 5: 21.) 


th this man thus speak ? he blasphemeth (7). 


II. HEALING (vs. 8-12). 


1. Criticism Rebuked: 


lihy reason ye ? Whether is easier ? (8, 9.) 


Wherefore think ve evil in your hearts ? (Matt. 9 : 4.) 


What reason ye in your hearts ? (luke 5 : 22.) 
2. Knowledge Desired: 

That ve may know that the Son... kath power (10). 
Ye do err, not knowing the scriptures (Matt. 22 : 29 


1 know him whom J have believed (2 Tim. 1 : 12) 
3- Authority Exercised : 
/ say unto thee, Arise,... and go unto thy house (11). 


(Then saith he to the sick of the palsy), Arise (Matt. 9 : 6). 
Go ye, ... make disciples of all the nations (Matt. 28: 19). 
4- Demonstration Gained : 

fle 
Ife arose, and departed to his house (Matt. 9: 7) 
Amazement took hold on all, and they glorified God (Luke § : 26), 


arose... and went; they . glorified God 


12). 


TOPIC FOR THE QUARTER: The Great Worker at his Work, 
GOLDEN ‘TEX1 PFHE (QUARTER : 
not to be ministered unto, but to minister.—Mark to 


% 


FOR The Son of man came 


45: 


International Home Readings 


MON.—Mark 2: 1-12. ‘The paralytic healed. 
TurFs.—Aects 10: 34-43. Glad tidings. 
WED.—Psa, 25: 1-18. Prayer for pardon. 
THUURS.—Psa,. 103: 1-12. Forgiveness and healing. 
FRIt.—lIsa. 43: 18-25. Blotting out. 
SAT.—1 John 1: 1-10. Perfect cleansing. 
SUN,—Luke 5 : 17-26. Strange things. 


(These Home Readings are the selections of the International Rible 


Reading Association.) 
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Graded Helps 


% 


For the Primary Teacher 
PREPARED 


George H. Archibald, Montreal, Canada 


RY 


IN CONSULTATION WITH 


Bertha F. Vella, Massachusetts 

Mrs. R. B. Preuszner, Kansas Minnie Allen, Alabama 

Mrs. G. H. Archibald, Canada Lucy G. Stock, Connecticut 
Annie S. Harlew, Pennsylvania 


E. P. St. John, New York 


I. Plan for the Quarter: Stories about Jesus. 
Il. Title of this Week’s Story: How Jesus Cured a 
Sick Man 
Ill. Golden Text: Zhe Son of man hath power on earth to 
forgive sins. —Mark 2 : 10. 
IV. Result Sought: 
1. Consciousness that Jesus is able to cure us 
of sin. 
V. Suggested Starting-Points: 
1. Call for 


children. 


of sickness from the 


expel iences 


te 


Do you know of any one who was sick and 


— oF 
got well ? 


VI. Suggested Steps in the Teaching Process 


CENTRAL THoveur: Jesus is Able to Cure us of Sin. 
[Under IV and V, various ways of treating the lesson are indicated. 

From these the teacher is expected to select such as are best adapted to 

herself and her class Under VI, VIII, and IX is illustrated one of the 


many ways of presenting the lesson. ‘These notes are designed to suggest 


an outline indicating the principal steps, but not always elaborating the 
" 


details.]} 


1. PREPARATION FOR LESSON STORY. 

Ask some of the children to tell us of their experiences 
of sickness. Perhaps some child was absent from sch¢ ol 
A question in regard 


Did 


you ever know of any one who was very sick, and who 


last Sunday because he was sick. 
to this one will secure attention and arouse intcrest. 


became well again? Have you ever seen any ope who 
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was so ill that he had to be carried to the hospital ? For 
the city children a reference to the ambulances would 
probably be understood. 


pare the way for the story of the lesson. 


By some such. references pre- 


2, THE LESSON STORY. 


There is much in the story which will be interesting to 
The Milton 
Bradley Company, of Springfield, Massachusetts, will 


the child, because it is so full of action. 


furnish, for fifty cents, a cardboard model of an Eastern 
house, which will be useful in making real the lesson 
scenes. The same results can be accomplished by the 
yse of blocks, or a model can be constructed from a 
pasteboard box. It should represent the form of the 
house, with its flat roof and outside stairs, as shown in 
the picture for Lesson 9 in ‘The Sunday School Times 
picture supplement. 

The story will be familiar to many of the older schol- 
ars. Let them tell it as far as they can. 

First introduce the sick man, comparing him to the 
sick ones of whom the children have been speaking. He 
was very sick. He had a disease called the palsy. No 
doctor had been able to cure him. Was there any one 
who could ? Review the stories of healing in last Sun- 
day's lesson. 

Jesus was in Capernaum, where the man lived, but 
aman who had this disease could not walk, there- 
fore he could not get to Jesus to ask him to make him 
welf. But he had some friends,—and friends are good 
things to have, as we learned a few Sundays ago. 

The incidents of the story may be brought before the 


children in the following order : 


1. The sick man carried on the mattress or rug by his 
four friends. 

2. The crowd in and about the house. 

3. The disappointment because of the failure to reach 
Jesus. 

4. The man carried to the house-top, and the roof 
torn up. 

5. The astonishment of the people as he is let down. 

6. Jesus’ words to the man, and the healing. 


3 Tue Trern Emrnuasizen, 


When 
Why 
He had healed a great many people ; 


What did they bring the man to Jesus for? 
Jesus saw him, what was the first thing he said ? 
did he say that ? 
why did he not heal this man at once? 

All the people saw that this man was sick. So did 
Jesus ; but he saw more. He knew that the man was 
sick in another way.- Jesus knew that in the man’s 
heart he often really wanted to do the things that were 
right, but somehow he failed over and over again. 

Don't you think that was very much like the other 
disease ? He wanted to walk, and he tried, but he could 
not do it ; he wanted to do right, and he tried to do so, 
but a great many times he failed. So, before Jesus 
made his body well, he said, ‘‘] will help you to be 
strong and well in this other way.”’ 

Did some of the sick people whom you know get 
well ? 


Was there any man who helped them to get 


strong? There are doctors who can cure our bodies, 
but is there any man who can make us well in the other 
way? Who is the one person who can? ‘That is what 
Let us repeat it together. 

It would be a very*sad thing*it any one of you should 
not be able to walk, and have to be carried wherever 


you wanted to go. 


our Golden ‘Text? says. 


ut there are worse things than that. 


lf one 


became selfish and 


spiteful and = untruthful, 
and, instead of getting better, grew worse and worse, he 
would have a more serious disease than palsy. 

All of us have this disease, —a little, at least. 
the strong friend who can help us. 


him to'do it, he will. 


Jesus is 


If we really want 


Only the general method of treatment has been out- 
lined. ‘The particular illustrations to be used, and the 
specific applications of the truth, must always be selected 
by the individual teacher in view of the children who 
form the class, and the peculiar temptations and dangers 
of their environment. It is onty after a careful study 
of the particular children who are to be taught that 
this vital part of the teacher's work can be accomplished. 

In the teaching of this lesson, guard carefully against 
giving the impression that an appeal to Jesus will be 
followed by immediate freedom from the power of wrong 
habits and sinful tendencies. 


Place the emphasis upon 
the thought of the Saviour’ s power to make right doing 


Possible, 
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Vil. Summary cf Lesson Steps 


Jesus is Able to Cure 
us of Sin. 


Phe Truth 
emphasized. 


The Lesson 


Story. 





Preparation }| Children’s 
for Lesson 


~ 


experiences 
tory of Sickness. 
VIL, Pictures for the Children 
1. Oriental Bed. 
2. Jesus Heals the Man with Palsy, by Bida. 
(No. 1 is from The Sunday School Times picture sup- 
plement. For information as to this and the other pic- 


ture, see leaflet, which will be furnished free by the 


}-ditor. ) 


IX. Blackboard Hlustrations 


1. During the preparation of the lesson story, write the 
word ‘*SICKNESS."’ 

2, As you reach the thought that there was hope for 
the sick man, write the words, ‘* JESUS CAN CURE.”’ 

3. At the proper time, chafge the word ‘ SICKNESS"’ 


to ‘*sIN'’ by erasing and adding the letter ‘' N.’’ 





JESUS 
CAN CURE 
SIN 











[Epiror’s Norr,—A leaflet containing valuable suggestions 
as to how to make the best use of these primary helps, with a 
selected list of books useful for primary teachers, will be sent 


free, by the Editor of The Sunday School Times, upon request. ] 
2% % 
For the Junior Teacher 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


ATERIAL: Matthew 4 : 24; 8 : 24:90: 2-8; 


Mark 1 : 3§ to2:12; Luke 5 


Preliminary to Lesson 

On the night on which Jesus healed many at Peter's 
house, he went out and continued all night in prayer. 
In the morning his disciples found him, and told him 
that the people were seeking him. ‘Then he began a 
tour of the towns of Galilee, and healed great multitudes. 
Among others, there was a man full of leprosy, whom 
Jesus healed with a touch. At the close of that tour, 
Jesus returned to Capernaum, and was sitting in a house, 
with many of the doctors of the law, and as many as 
could crowd into the housg There it was that the 
Make the class 
understand that through all these days the multitudes 


healing of the paralytic took place. 
around the Master were simply immense, for they were 
anxious to be healed, or to hear him, or to see his 
wonderful miracles. 


Lesson Story 

Picture a great throng filling every available corner in 
the house where Jesus was, and crowding around the 
doors, in the vain effort to get inside. Just.at this time 
there came fou.*men carrying a paralytic, who could not 
walk, on a kind of mattress. First they tried to push 
through the outside crowd, but it was impossible. Then 
they bethought themselves of a novel plan. It was to 
get up the outside stairs, and break up the roof, and let 
This 


to the vast surprise of all who were in the 


the man down in the very presence of the Master. 
they did, 
house. When the man was let down before Jesus, the 
first thing that Jesus said was that his sins were forgiven 
saw that the man was 
But this 


scribes present, and they murmured 


him. ‘This he said because he 


penitent, and had faith as well. offended the 
against Jesus. Ile 
knew that they thought it was blasphemy for him to for- 
give sins; but, none the less, he went ahead, and, to 
show thenf that he had power to forgive sins, he said to 
the sick man, ‘‘ Arise, and take up thy bedg and go thy 
way into thine house." At once the man arose, and 


took up his 


marched out of the house 


bed, as well as ever he had been, and 
At that many present praised 
[Epitor’s Note.—A leaflet containing helpful suggestions 
as to the use of pictures and other working methods, for 
teachers of junior classes who follow Dr. Schauffler’s helps, 
will be mailed free, upon request, by the Editor of The Sun- 
day School Times. ] 
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God, for they saw the power of 1.im who was in their 


midst. ‘* We never saw it on this fashion,’’ they said, 


and in this they were right. 


Modern Applications 

What a privilege it is to help others! Was it not a 
grand thing for the four friends of this sick man to be 
able to take trouble for him? It was through them that 
he was brought into contact with Jesus, and so got the 
blessings that he received. But this same spirit which 
they showed should be in our hearts as well. Itis a 
great thing to be able to help some one else. This was 
what Jesus did all through his life, and in this he set us 
an example that we ought to follow. We should be 
watchful for opportunities to help our friends in any way 
possible. Sometimes these ways are in the line of ma- 
terial help, and sometimes in the way of spiritual assist- 
ance. But the point is that we should watch for any 
and every opportunity of helpfulness, 


Had this 
poor man no such friends, he might never have been 


What a privilege to have others to help us! 


healed, or got the rich spiritual blessing that came to 


him. It is a for our scholars to surround 


good thing 
themselves with people who will be helpful to them in 
the hour of their need. Alas ! many a boy and girl has 
acquaintances who harm instead of helping. This is 
true in things physical as well as in things spiritual. 
But in this world we need to surround ourselves with all 
helpful influences possible. It is a great privilege to 
have friends to whom we can go in our spiritual needs, 
and have them help us into a larger and more Christ- 
like life. 


truths. 


So from this lesson we may learn two great 
First, be helpful to others in every possible 
way ; second, get help from others in all possible con- 
tingencies. And in all see to it that the helping and 
the being helped bring us nearer to Jesus. 

Questions 
Zo be Assigned in’ Advance.—Where did Jesus go 
after he had healed many in Capernaum ? (Mark 1 
35.) Who sought for him in the morning ? (Mark 1 


36, 37.) What very sick man did Jesus heal? (Mark 
1: 40-44.) What was one of the results of Jesus’ great 


popularity ? (Mark 1 : 45.) 


for Use in the Class. —I\n what city did the healing of 


the paralytic take place? Why could not his friends 
Why did the 
How did the 


four men get their friends into the presence of Jesus? 


get into the house in the usual way? 


people crowd around Jesus so thickly ? 


What was the first thing that Jesus said to the paralytic ? 
What did he say to him next? At Jesus’ words, what 
did the paralyticdo ? What effect did this miracle have 
on those who saw it ? 

New York City. 


“4 % 


For the Intermediate Teacher 
By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


HIS lesson includes a period of the rising fame of 
Jesus, which created popular interest about him, 
spreading beyond Galilee into Syria on the north, be- 
yond Jordan on the east, and throughout Judea on the 
south. Two incidents are given out of many which pro- 
moted the excitement. The teacher should show the 
reasons for how 


this popular interest, its effect, and 


these reasons ought to influence us. 
The Bible Material 


1. The first great preaching tour of Jesus in Galilee 


(Mark 1 : 35-39; Matt. 4 : 23-25 ; Luke 4 : 42-44) 

2. Jesus heals a leper, and popular excitement is in- 
creased (Matt. 8 : 2-4; Mark 1: 40-45 ; Luke 5 : 12-16). 

3. Jesus, in his home in Capernaum, heals a_para- 
lytic (Mark 2 : 1-12; Luke 5 : 17-26; Matt. 9 : 2-8). 

General Preparation 

1. Zhe Tour in Galle. Jesus began his journey 
throughout the country by a season of secret prayer 
(Mark I 35). The burden of his me sage was good 


tidings of the king It was the 
| 


hat Isaiah had prophesied was to be fulfilled 


lom of God (Luke 4 : 43). 
news that w 
him, as he had « 
Nazareth (Luke 4 : 18-21) 


said, He 


through leclared to his neighbors in 


‘¢ Therefore was I sent,’’ he 


taught in the synagogues and he healed in 


the streets and homes throughout all the province 


(Matt. 4: 23). Both his teaching, which was different 


from any the people had ever heard, and his healing, 
which restored to health multitudes believed to be in- 
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curable, drew crowds to him from every quarter. Thus 
his mission unfolded. 
Ze lhe is fp: r Hlealed. 


[ shall never be able to forget the sight 


Leprosy is the most loathsome 
of all diseases. 
nor the horrible sounds of the lepers in Palestine beg- 
ging for help. That disease was the symbol of sin. 
Lepers are polluted and degraded, shut from the society 
of their kind, dead while yet living. That Jesus would 
touch one of them, not only defiling himself ceremo- 
nially, but exposing himself to the contagion, reveals 
his compassion for the lowest and most wicked. Mr. 


Jesus after his resurrec- 


Moody in a sermon described 
tion as directing Peter to seek out the man who had 
pierced his side with a spear, and saying, ‘* Go, tell him 
there is a nearer way to my heart than that.’’ It is in 
the answer of Jesus to the leper's cry of faith, ‘If thou 
wilt, thou canst make me clean,"’ that the depth of 
God's love to sinners is revealed. 


3- The Palsted Man Tlealed. 


his will, and 


This man's body was 
no longer controlled by his moral nature 
was no longer controlled by his conscience. His friends’ 
faith appealed to Jesus, who assured him that his sins 
were forgiven. Offenses against God can be forgiven 
only by God. Man's forgiveness cannot bring peace to 
the conscience. Jesus spoke the mind of God when he 
pronounced the man morally clean. He proved his 
authority to those who doubted by declaring the man 
sound in body, and by making him show that he was by 
‘«The Son of 


-that is the 


carrying the mat on which he had lain. 
man hath power on earth to forgive sins,"’ 
most wonderful revelation ever made to men. Scribes 
doubted it, because they believed that that power be- 
longed to God only. Jesus demonstrated his oneness 
with the Father by healing the body after he had set 
free the soul. Whatever others thought, the paralytic 
knew he was forgiven and cured. Jesus has demon- 
strated, by dying on the cross for men, that God for- 
gives. The meaning of his crucifixion can be learned 
by personal experience of forgiveness through him, and 
in no other way. 


Reference Literature 


{The use of the books mentioned here is not a necessary part of this 


course, but is merely supplemental, A leaflet giving information as to 


these and other books of reference will be sent free, upon requesi, dy the 


Editor of The Sunday School Times. ] 


On miracles of healing, Gilbert (199-206), Fairbairn’ s 
Studies in the Life of Christ (Chap. IX). On the heal- 
ing of the paralyzed, Edersheim (Vol. I, Book III, Chap. 
XV1). 

Suggestive Questions 
How did he preface 
35.) What did he 
For what purpose 


1. Jesus Preaching in Galtlee. 
his work of teaching? (Mark 1 
43-) 
was he sent into the world? (Luke 4: 18, 19.) 
did he gain attention ? (Matt. 4: 24.) 
teaching of the kingdom differ from his ? 

2. Jesus Healing the Leper. 
the leper? (Luke 5:12.) How did the leper make his 
request ? (Mark 1: 40.) 
cording to the law of Moses? (Lev. 13 : 45, 46.) 
is leprosy like sin? How did the leper regard Jesus? 
(Mark 1: 40.) Why did Jesus heal him? (Mark 1 ; 41.) 
Why did Jesus forbid the leper to publish his cure ? 
(Mark 1: 45.) 
him ? 

3. Jesus Healing the Palsted Man. 
sick man's friends get him to Jesus? 
heal him ? (Mark 2: 5.) 
might be healed ? (Matt. 9: 2.) Can men forgive sins ? 
Why did secretly blame How did 
he show that he had power to forgive sins ? (Luke 5 
24, 25.) What was the impression on the people? 
(Luke 5 : 26.) 


sins ? 


teach and preach? (Luke 4 
How 


Hlow does our 
Where did Jesus meet 


How were lepers regarded ac- 


How 


Why did not the healed leper obey 


How did the 
Why did Jesus 
What was necessary that he 


scribes Jesus ? 


Why may we trust Jesus to forgive our 


Suggestive Topics 

Jesus spent his life in the solitude of prayer, in labors 
of love, in telling good news, in bringing to men earthly 
and heavenly blessings. His word to us is ‘ Fol- 
low me."' 

Leprosy is hereditary, chronic, loathsome, incurable, 
a fatal poison in the body. 
sin. Christ's pity is as measureless as his power is 
marvelous. 
faith, «‘I will; be thou made clean,"’ is able to save to 
the uttermost. 

When Jesus pronounces a man morally clean, he 


establishes a most tender relation between the man and 
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Leprosy is the symbol of 


He who says, in answer to the prayer of 








himself. The cleansed man knows by experience that 


God has forgiven him through Jesus Christ, and he will 
above all things obey and testify to the love and power 


of his Redeemer. 


[Eprrok’s Nore,-—A leaflet suggesting useful methods of 


using these studies of Dr. Dunning’s, and giving a selected 


list of books bearing on the lessons, will be sent free, upon 4 
etc. ) 
plied this title to himself? [Critical Notes : v. 10.] 


request, by the Editor of ‘The Sunday School Times. ] 


Poston. 
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The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 
The First Preaching Tour in Galilee 
Matthew 4: 23; 8: 2-4; 9: 2-8; Mark 1 : 35to2:12; 


Luke 4:42 to § : 26. 


lL Tue GENERAL PREPAKATION, 


{For each member of the Bible class 


» Mark, directly after the memorable 
He took his 


According t 
sabbath at Capernaum Jesus left the city, 
departure immediately after daybreak, and sought out a 
lonely spot where he might have undisturbed com- 
munion with God. The throngs who had gathered to meet 
him, anxious to prolong the wonderful experiences of 
the preceding day, sought everywhere for him,—headed 
by his own disciples,—with final success. but, when 
urged to return to the city and continue his merciful 
work, he betrayed the great motive purpose of his heart, 
—to preach from synagogue to synagogue through Gali- 
lee the inspiring message of the nearness of the king- 
dom of heaven. 

Two interesting cases of healing are described by all 
the Gospel writers. One was the cure of a leper, which 
is worthy of the special honor given it because of the 
horror usually excited by the disease, and the utter in- 
ability of any to restore one afflicted by it to sound 
health. Such a one claims the attention of Jesus, pro- 
fessing faith in him. Unhesitatingly Jesus responds to 
the appeal, but charged him, when cured, to be heedful 
of the ceremonial requirements of such a case as his, 
and to say nothing about it. In his joy the man forgets 
the prohibition, and Jesus is so mobbed by curiosity 
hunters that he is hindered from doing his’ work. 
Again, some days or weeks later, in Capernaum, when 
preaching in Peter's house to a throng that crowded all 
passages, a paralytic, whose sponsors were determined 
to get him into Jesus’ presence, was pardoned and 
healed by Jesus. ‘The incident is notable, not only be- 
cause of the unusual details of the miracle, but because 


of the self-assertion of Jesus. It is the first recorded 


instance of his brave independence in the presence of 


hostile critics. ° 


Il. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 


{None of the books named are necessary in following these studies. 


The references to them are collated only for those who wish to use them, 
For fuller information about books see leaflet, which will be mailed free 
by the Editor.] 


This tour of Galilee is well discussed by Andrews 
(250-253), Edersheim (I, 489-506), and in other settings 
the incidents are treated by Farrar (chaps. 19, 24). For 
the use by Jesus of the title ‘‘ Son of man”"’ see Stalker, 
‘« The Christology of Jesus’’ (45-83), Mathews, ‘‘A Hlis- 
tory of New Testament Times in Palestine '’ (173-175), 
Horton, ‘* The Teaching of Jesus”’ 
‘Kingdom of God"’ (chap. 7). 
story of the paralytic to show the differences between the 


(39-51), or Bruce, 
For a clever use of the 


Gospels of Mark and Luke, see Ramsay's ‘‘ Was Christ 


Born at Bethlehem ?"* (57-65.) 


III. QuESTIONS FOR STUDY AND DISCUSSION. 


[To be allotted in advance, by the leader, for careful consideration, to 


members of the class The references in the brackets are to other lesson 


helps in this issue of The Sunday School Times.} 
7, _ >. bee 
1. The Tour of Galilee. 


4:43; Mark! 


busy journey ? 


(1.) How does Jesus (Luke 
: 38) define the leading motive of this 
(2.) Why was the village synagogue the 
natural center of his work during this tour * What was 
the threefold character of his work ? 

2. The Leper Healed.  (3.) 


a leprous taint hopeless and helpless to an unusual de- 


Vhat made the one with 


(4.) What was there in the action of Jesus toward 
(5.) Why should Jesus 
have objected to the publication of the cure ? 

3. The Paralytic Borne of Four. (6.) Where did 
this event probably take place ? [Lesson Surroundings : 
McLaren: § 1. Schauffler: { 1.] (7.) Was it 
unnatural for the scribes to think that Jesus was blas- 


gree? 


this leper which was unusual ? 


Place. 


phemous ? 


or of human sympathy ? [McLaren : 


matured and inflexibly furthered. 
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Was his remark an expression of absolution 


{ 4 Goss: v.7 


(8.) What assertions concerning himself did he really 
make during the episode ? 


4. Jesus, the Son of Man. ,(9.) By what other titles 


had Jesus been addressed before this time ? (comp. Luke 


34, 41; Mark 1: 24; John 4: 30; 3:.2; I: 49, 


(10.) What did he probably mean when he ap. 


IV. Some LEADING THOUGHTS. 


{For general discussion under the direction of the le&der.] 


The active life of Jesus affords a supreme illustration 


of the success which accompanies a purpose slowly 


Mere pressure could 


never turn our Lord aside from his duty. 


He never feared hardship, or ostracism, or defile. 


ment, or any physical danger ; he did fear hindrances 
to the free course of the gospel and thoughtless crowds, 


No one who actually rises and walks at the command 


of Christ can have any doubt of his power. 


{[Epiror's Nore,—A leaflet giving suggestions for the con. 


duct of a senior Bible class, with a selected list of books 


bearing on the current lessons, will be sent free, upon request, 
by the Editor of The Sunday School ‘Times. } 
Yale University. 
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Books and Uriters 


Books about Music and Musicians 


Recollections of an Old Musician 
NE. of the most charming of the numerous books of 
personal reminiscence which have appeared of 
late is Thomas Ryan's Recollections ef an Old Musician 
(Dutton. $2.50). Connected, as he was, forso many years, 
with the Mendelssohn Quintette Club, traveling over a 
wide extent of country in the business of concert-giving, 
Mr. Ryan has come in contact with most of the promi. 
nent musicians, native and foreign, who have appeared 
in the United States. He gives a good picture of mu. 
sical life during the last fifty years. Many interesting facts 
and anecdotes will be found between the covers of the 
book. It will, perhaps, be best enjoyed as a mere volume 
of reminiscences, and yet it may prove a valuable contr- 
bution to the history of music in this country, — Forty: 
one portraits and five pictures of places are given as 
illustrations. 
Recollections of Johannes Brahms 
The Recollections. f Johannes Brahuis (Scribner. $2), 
translated by Dora I. ““echt, which has just appeared 
in English dress, gives us a close view of some phases of 
the great master’s life. Although nearly three years 
have elapsed since the death of the eminent musician, 
no adequate biogran) yet appeared, and the favor 
which has been accorded these Recollections in Ger 
many has induced the translation. Professor Dietrich is 
a musician of some prominence, who came into close 
intercourse with Brahms as one of the number of young 
musicians who gathered around Schumann in Dusseldorf. 
His portion of the volume is decidedly the smaller, but con- 
tains matter that is none the less interesting. The con- 
tribution of Dr. Widmann covers the period from 1865 
to 1897, the year of Brahms's death. The admirers of 
the composer will take much pleasure in the volume. 
A Biographical Dictionary of Musicians 
Biographical Dit 
tionary of Musictans (New York ; G. Schirmer. $3.50) 
Saker. 


concise 


G. Schirmer has just issued /1 
edited by Dr. Theodore in his preface the 


editor acknowledyes that biographical dic 
tionaries of musicians are no longer a novelty, but he 
maintains that their contents and tendency are too apt 
to be influenced by the immediate environment, the 
nationality, or the idiosyncrasies, of the compilers. He 
has endeavored, therefore, to give an impartial view of 
musical biography, past and present, favoring no n* 
tion or period unduly. The work has several features @ 
commend it to the American, notably the greater spac 
allotted to English and American musicians, and tho 
musicians still living. The editor states that full and 
correct information about contemporaries is frequently 
unavailable for the general public, and that earlier dic- 
tionaries already contain the life histories of most mr 
sicians of importance. The immense labor involved ® 


the compilation of such a dictionary seems to have been 
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carried to a successful result. The book is printed on 


paper of good color and surface, the type is clear, the 
page 
columns to the page. 
vignettes, made after authentic portraits or recent photo- 


is of fair size, and the matter is arranged in two 
Some three hundred pen-and-ink 
The work is one 
which students will wish to have on their shelves. 


graphs, are given as_ illustrations. 


Beethoven 

Under the title of Master Musicians a new series of 
biographies has been inaugurated, by the publication, 
The first of these is Bectho- 
ven (Dutton. $1.25), by Frederick J. Crowest. 


thus far, of two volumes. 
The au- 
thor correctly states that it has been difficult to find a 
handy volume at once illuminative and concise, a book 
which, while it would appeal to the average musician, 
would provide the larger public of ordinary readers with 
a complete and proper view of the immortal master. In 
his attempt to supply this deficiency Mr. Crowest has 
succeeded fairly well. Nothing original is offered, but 
the facts already known concerning the great master are 
presented in a pleasing manner. 

The arrangement of the matter in this book is com- 
mendable. It is divided into three parts, —tirst, bio- 


of his life ; 


consideration of his character 


graphical, recording the events second, 


Beethoven the man,—a 
and characteristics ; third, Beethoven the musician, —a 
study of his compositions, mostly in chronological order. 
Four appendices give a valuable bibliography, a list 
of Beethoven's published works, principal incidents in 
The illustra- 


tions include four portraits, a cast of his living face, and 


his life, and personalia and memoranda. 


several pictures of places and things. 


Wagner 


The second volume in the Master Musicians series is 
a biography of Wagner (Dutton. $1.25), by Charles A. 
Lidgey. In consideration of the voluminous Wagner 
literature, much of which is devoted to the portrayal of 
the life and character of the great composer, it might be 
doubted that a necessity existed for this volume. It 
can well be commended, however, for its concise yet 
thorough treatment of its subject. The first four chap- 
ters tell of the events of the master's life; the next three 
trace the evolution of his peculiar theories of art ; the 
subsequent eight chapters describe his operas, beginning 
with Die Feen, and ending with Parsifal. The illustra- 
tions include four interesting portraits, some pictures 


of places, and some facsimiles of autographs. 


The National Music of America and its Sources 

If there Louis C. 
Elson has given us some new anc entertaining as well as 
National Must 
of America and its Sources (Vage. $1.50) he begins, as 


is a national music of America, 


instructive light on the subject in Zhe 


he must perforce do, outside this country, and tells us 


something of the evolution of congregational singing, of 


Luther and Calvin, and t' 


r of the Roundheads, 


With the arrival of the Pilgrims and Puritans, he de- 


scribes their manner of worship, teils of the Bay Psalm- 


book and similar subsequent publications, of the 


prejudice against the organ and the establishment of 
choirs, He records the practice of secular music, and 


Bill- 


A digression treats of some European national 


gives an account of the eccentric and well-known 
ings. 
songs. 


dle,’’ 
ner.’’ 


Intire chapters are devoted to ‘‘ Yankee Doo- 
‘* Hail, Columbia,’’ and ‘* The Star-Spangled Ban- 
Then are chapters on ‘‘Sea 
‘Songs of the Civil War,’’ ‘‘ Folk Songs,’’ the 
latter represented by ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home,”’ and «* Old 
Folks at Home."’ 


there Songs, 


and 
The progress of choral music and 
the beginnings and progress of orchestral music are dis- 
cussed, and their history carried to the present time. 
The book is written in a popular manner, and should be 


of interest alike to the general reader and the music 
Student. 


Famous Violinists of To-Day and Yesterday 

Henry C. Lahee’s Famous Violinists of To-Day and 
Yesterday (Page. $1. 50) is written in the same popular 
Style as his previous book on Famous Singers. The in- 
troduction gives a slight historical sketch of the violin 
and violinists. The artists are introduced in « hronologi- 
Cal order, and allotted more or less comment, according 
to their prominence and the information at hand. 
Bull, Paganini, and Joachim receive the honor of an 
entire « hapter each. 


Ole 


A chapter is given to ‘‘ Women as 
Many 
anecdotes serve to brighten the pages. The illustrations 
include ten excellent portraits. 


ys : , . 7 
Violinists,’’ and one to ‘* Famous Quartettes. 
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Cathedral Organists Past and Present 

John E. West, in his Cathedral Organists Past and 
Present (Novello, Ewer, & Co. $1.40), has furnished a 
valuable contribution to the history of church music in 
Great Britain. The subtitle of the volume fully ex- 
plains its character, being a record of the suecession of 
organists of the cathedrals, chapels royal, and principal 
collegiate churches of the United Kingdom from about 
the period of the Reformation until the present day, with 
biographical notes, extracts from the chapter books, 
anecdotes, etc. The book is much more than a mere 
dry list of names, for almost every page presents some 
fact of historical interest or some interesting biographi 
cal note or anecdote. 
Wotan, Siegfried, and Briinnhilde 

Wagner could have desired no more tender treatment 
of the three prominent characters of his Ring than has 
been accorded them by Miss Anna Alice Chapin. Her 
last book is a sympathetic analysis of [lofan, Stegfried, 
and Briinnhilde (Harper. $1.25), as they are presented 
in the great tetralogy of the Bayreuth master. Step by 
step their stories are told and their characters studied, 
and Wagner's intention in his portrayal of them is pointed 
out. A number of the musical 


motives are yiven in 


illustration. 


Relation of Psychology to Music 


Dr. E. F. Bartholomew's Relation of Psychology t 
VMustc (Augustana Conservatory of Music. $2) is the 
product of lectures delivered to the pupils of the Augus- 


tana Conservatory of 


Music at Rock Island, 


The book is an attempt to apply some of the principles 


I}inois. 


of psychology to the study of music. the ten chapters 


treat of ‘*‘ The Nature of Music, The Musical Fa 
culty,’’ ‘*Concept-Mass and Psychic Life,’’ «* Habit,”’ 
** Association,’’ etc., from which titles one may gather 


idea of 


headings are given to sections of chapters, and a series 


some the nature of the contents. Distinet 


of questions for self-examination is appended to each 


chapter. The work is one primarily for the student, 


and should prove exceptionally welcome to him. 


Music and the Comrade Arts 


Dr. H. A. Clarke presents a vast subject in a small 
compass in his little volume entitled J/uste and the 
Comrade Arts (Silver, Burdett, & Co. 75 cents). The 


author states that the objects he had in view were, first, 
to point out that, though art is based on science, its 


manifestations, in its higher forms, are not subject to 


scientific, but to esthetic, laws ; and, second, that the 


unifying principle of the arts is form. While music oc- 
cupies the chief place in the six essays, much of interest 
is said about other arts independently of their relation 


to music. At least two essays, ‘‘ The Relation between 


Art and Religion’’ and ‘* Vocal and Instrumental Mu- 
sic,’’ are scarcely covered by the title of the book, 
although they are probably the most radical in their 


statements, and to the musician will, perhaps, prove the 


most interesting. 
Stars of the Opera 
life 


count of their achievements and their method of work, is 


As the intimate of famous artists, their own ac- 


always attractive, so Miss Mabel Wagnalls's book, being 
in considerable part a narrative of personal interviews 


with well-known opera singers who are now before the 


public, possesses this peculiar charm. Stars of the 
Opera (Funk & Wagnalls Co. $1.50) means, in this 


case, only female stars. Personal interviews with Sem- 
Melba, 


Interspersed with these, the stories of the 


brich, Eames, Calvé, Nordica, Lehmann, and 


are recorded. 
plots of a dozen operas, mostly but in 
so familiar, as Werther 


The book is 


with nearly a score of photographs of singers in vari- 


well known, 


cluding two or three not 


and 


Lakme, are graphically told. illustrated 


ous parts with which they have become identified. 


Guide to the Opera 
Miss Esther Singleton’s Guid? to the 
Mead, & 


Opera (Dodd, 


Co. $1.50) gives, In a compact form, a vast 


amount of information about the opera, and about a 
number of operas which may be considered typical, and 
vhich hold the favor of the public at present. An in- 
troduction relates the history of the invention of the 
opera and its progress until now The form and struc 

ture, the various terms, such as arta df portamento, reci- 


kinds of 


are thoroughly 


lative, the different 
f rand opr ra, 


opera, 


as opera 


Then, begin- 


Seria, 
described. 
ning with Gluck’s Orfeo, and ending with Wagner's 


tetralogy, the author gives the plots and describes the 


123 


must und action of twenty-nine Che auther 


has done much reading, and inc orporates in her descrip- 


operas. 


tions the opinions of eminent critics and musicians. In 
the case of The Flying Dutchman, the analysis is an 
The work is illus- 
trated by thirteen portraits of well-known singers, mostly 
in costume. 


abridged translation of Liszt's study. 


Standaii Operaglass 
Chailes Annesley's Standard Operaglass (Westermann 
& Co 


and twenty-six celebrated operas, with critical and _bio- 


$1.50) contains the detailed plots of one hundred 


graphical remarks, dates, etc. The present issue is the 


fifteenth edition, and contains revisions and additions. 
An index of the composers represented gives the date of 
their birth and death. The descriptions of the operas 
are full, yet necessarily concise. Possibly the chief in- 
terest which the book will possess for the music-lover is 
the account of the modern operas which have been su 
cesses abroad, but have not yet produced in this country 


like 


Two portraits are given. 


Kienzl’s Urvasi and Siegfried Wagner's Bearskin. 


History of the Pianoforte and Pianoforte Players 
Phe beautiful volume on the ///story of the Piancfort 


and Praneferte Plavers (Dutton. $6), 


already brietly 


noticed here amony the holiday books, is a 


the work of 


history of the instrument is 


and 
[he 


detail, there are 


tree 


revised translation of Dr. Oscar Die. 


xiven in 


sketches of the most famous composers and virtuosos, 


everything being Numer- 


brought to the present ume. 


ous thlustrations, many of them and the ex- 


{ ill page, 


cellent mechanical work, serve to make the book a 


sSulnptuous one, 
of a Musician 
\ivrtle Reed Love 


Love Letters 
Letters of a Musician 


The 


a maiden is poured out 


(Putn 


work of fiction. apparently hopeless 


love of a young violinist for 


ina 
series of lette: hich, posted at first in an old trunk, are 
the means finally of procuring his happiness. 9 bach 
letter is preceded by a musical quotation, and, fort 
nately, the last one requires the Bridal Chor from 
Lohengrin. There are many quaint and poetical fan- 


cies in the book, and others besides musicians may tind 


it a pleasant companion for an hour of recreation, 


“%“% % 


The Soul of Japan 


INAZO NITOBE ts a native Japanese, a polished 


os 


and literatures, a Christian, a Friend, and a man of keen 


holar, traveler, and master of several languages 


ag 


nsight and sympathy, with notable powers of compan 


BKu- 
Leeds & 


son and appraisal. He has written a book called 


Soul of Japan (Philadelphia: The 


Biddle Company. 


hido, the 
>5 cents and $1). 


No book has yet opened the Japanese heart like this 


It treats of the elements——hereditary, environmental, 


educational, religious, disciplinary, and experimental— 
which have given Japan the bushi, or samurai, that 
unique figure possessed by no other Asiatic nation, 


which explains—more than all else external 


Japan and 
the outflowering of the nation during this last half of the 


century. As the cherry blossom to the Japanese, the 


rose or the morning-glory to us, so fair, fragrant, and 


beautiful, so was the samurai, the knight and ventleman 


of Japan, the servant of the Emperor, who was himself 
the center of all things Japanese and the embodiment of 
everything above ordinary mortal life. 

Dr. Nitobe explains Japanese chivalry, its origin and 
SOUTCES, 


its character and teaching, its influence amony 


the masses, its continuity and permanence of influence 


Literally the word ‘* Bushido’’ means military-knight 


wavs ; thats, the precept of knighthood. Bushido was 


an organi It is 


like the English constitution, yet out of it has 


growth of centuries of military careers. 
inwritten 
grown the Japan of to-day ; for one brain and one heart 
the same as of old, has 


of Asia 


ing and adapts everything, 


moved, and moves, this nation 


now leader the uation which ‘adopts noth 


which irely becomin, 


is §s 


Christian, and will have a Christianity, not arrayed in 


Western clothing, but in Christ 


own That one brain 


and one heart is in the samurai 


Dr. Nitobe treats of the sources of rectitude, courage 


benevolence, politeness, honor, loyalty, se! 


veracity, 


control, suicide, and revenge, 


the sword, the position oi 
The 
reviewer, who has been a living witness in its own home 


woman, and the influence and future of Bushido. 























of the pewer of Bushido, can commend 
this litthe book as the very marrow of a 
great theme He hails the book itself as 
a sign that the Japanese Old Testament, 
which God made with the Japanese peo- 
ple, will be fulfilled, in his own time, in 
he New Testament, which is not in Greek 
or Latin, German, English, or Japanese, 
but in Christ Jesus. 
2% % 


History Reader for Klementary Schools. Ar 
ranged with Special Reference to Holidays 
by LL. I W. Wilson, Ph.D 16meo, illus 
trated, pp. xvii, 416. New York: The Mac 
millan Company 60 cents 

When a child is learning to read, he 
might as well read something worth re- 
membering. Dr. L. L. W. Wilson, of 
the Philadelphia Normal School, is well 


known the author of books of nature 


as 


study for lower grade schools, A History 
Reader for children of elementary grade 
now comes from the same author. The 


book is divided into subjects by months, 


and it covers a great deal of historical and 
descriptive matter, taking in many char- 
acters famous in the annals of war, state- 
craft, discovery, exploration, science, and 
also many incidents in the history of our 
own and other lands. ‘The sentences in 
the book are all very short, so that no 
page looks solid and forbidding. Many 
a mother would find the book useful in 


entertaining and instructing her ‘young 


whether the children go 


children at home, 


to school or nct. 


~ 
Law, and How to Keep Out of It.) By Pas 
chall Hi. ¢ oggin 1omo, pp. 204 Phila 
delphia The Penn Publ hing Company 


> cents 


Books of the every-man-his-own-lawyer 


type are likely to come under Caliph 
Omar's celebrated ruling at the destruc 
tion of the Alexandrian Library olf 
these books conform to the Koran, they 
are useless ; if they differ, they are bane- 
ful; wherefore burn them all.’’ But Mr. 


Cogvins's little volume is well worth keep- 


ing out of the fire.  Disclaiming any at- 
tempt to dispense with the services of an 
attorney, it sets forth certain principles 


alike 


sense, a 


ot 


which 


law and 


of 


‘to keep safely out of law 


of common common 


knowledge will often 


enable laymen 


by keeping intelligently within it,'’ to 
introduction. 
that 


litigation that 


quote from the author's 


The chapter on ‘ Contracts,’’ foun 
tain-head of so much of the 


floods our courts, is especially suggestive, 


and well worth the attention of every 
business man. 
% 
Authors’ Birthdays. Third series. By C. W 
jardeen. romeo, illustrated, pp. 367. Syra- 
cuse, N. ¥ ( W. Bardeen Bi 


No form of school-book is better calcu- 
lated to develop character than biogr: iphy. 


C. W. Bardeen is out with a new volume 


of Authors’ Birthdays. The subjects of 
the biographies are Franklin, Curtis, 
Whipple, Mitchell (Ik Marvel), Prescott, 
Celia Thaxter, Stoddard, Bret Harte, 
Theodore Winthrop, Stedman, Mark 


‘Twain, and Higginson. The treatment 
is critical as well as_ biographical, the 
style lively, simple, and entertaining. 
Many small half-tone portraits add life to 
the pages. The book will form a worthy 
addition to the libraries of voung folks, 
and prove also a useful help to teachers 
and parents 
ig 
Nature’s M'racles: Familiar Talks on S« 
lby f 1 Caray Ph.D Lt. \ ] 
World-Building and Life lcartl \ incl 
Water. 16mo, pp. viii, 249. New York 
Fords, Hloward, & Hulbert 60 cent 
Not every scientist can write a book of 
familiar talks on earth, air, and water for 


. 
intelli 


pent persons w ho want 


tween chapters for children 


treatment of natural science. ‘To this end, 

Dr. Elisha Gray has just issued a little 

volume, the first of a proposed series of 
three under the title Nature's Miracles, — 
this volume in particular being titled | 
World-Building and Life. Dr. Gray is a 
man of position in the scientific world, | \ 


well known 


invention of the telephone and other 
products of ingenuity. The book is th 
of interesting information very readably | 
presented. It is a book that promises to 
be useful in many a household where | 


sometl 


Four 


The 
10 « 


Fords, Howard, & Hulbert, 


Sund 
Bor 


Funk & Wag 


Cyclopedia of Classified Dates by Charles F 
Little Cloth, Sro; sheep, $12.50; half | 
morocco, Bis ; full morocco, $18 

Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., Boston 

Charles Francis Adan Iby his yn, Charles 

Francis Adams. 81.25 
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ae ia D. L MOODY 
Oxford University Press, New York ad ° 
The Oxford Knapsack ible S13 
Herbert S. Stone & C»o., New York ONLY nr Opportu- 
\ Widower and Some Spinsters. By Maria nity for Agents 
| se Poo S1.50 OFFICIAL The on/y official or au- 
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Easter Gifts,” 
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W Letters,’ ** 


hints to teachers 
church interiors decorated for Easter Day observance 
HELPS OVER HARD PLACES; 
‘A Sunday School Hard Nut," * 
METHODS OF WORKING. 
Dress of Teachers," 
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* Review Question Bee,” 
How to Teach Little Ones," * 
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; MARCH NUMBER NOW READY 


The publication of The New Century Teacher's Monthly (begun in January @has 
meta prompt response from earnest 
Nothing | ke it has ever been offer 


and progressive Sunday School Teachersein all parts of / N 
ed. It occupies a field entirely A\ 
Sunday-school teacher who wishes to Keep fully in- A 
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complete exposition of the lessons for the month, it contains the fol 
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The Child Who Needs Prompting.” 
EASTER; 
Made Easter C 
a number 
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“Hints for Class Review,” 
by Mary E. Q. Brush oe 

Plans for Review," 
* Review Scheme Using 
General Review,” 
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of Exercises,” * Rehearsals,’ * Purpose AN 

“A Successful Concert," ete AN 
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+ at, and for a free trial and pay after received offer, cut 
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basket of clothes. ‘‘ Dear me, auntie !"’ 
said the child. ‘* Just look at what a big 
basket that nice washerlady has to carry ! 


| lowing day, as they walked home, they | a= 
From Our Meighbors oom, across the street, a laundress with a 
| 


The Washerlady and 


the Farmer What a pity it is she hasn't a buggy to 





ride in !’’ Thus a few judicious remarks 
From an address by Elizabeth Harrison, delivered | had changed the ‘‘old washerwoman’ 
before the Child Study Conference, published | into a ‘‘nice washlady.’’ Could this have 
been done if the child had not had within 
N speaking of high ideals, 1 would | her some consciousness, at least, of the 
| again earnestly call your attention to | idea of the relative values of service and 
the fact that all children live in the midst | served ? 


in School and Home Education 


of the world of labor and trade activity ; 
that there is no child of five who has not | | 


passed through the experience of seeing | 
the market man, the coal dealer, the car 
conductor, serve the community. Shall | 


these impressions be left hazy, and often- Are the children growing 
times false, or can they be made clear, ; : 

and labor and capital, service and wages, | nicely? A little stronger 
be placed upon the right basis? Where each month? A trifle 
this has been attempted, many such real | heavier ? That’s good, 

been recorded. In one of our kinder- | Or sone of them peer eng 
gartens, in a poor Italian district, the | the other way? Growing 
term ‘‘farmer’’ was used as a title of weaker, growing thinner, 
contempt,—odious enough to draw forth | growing paler? 

blows from the stronger boys and tears 1 

fom the weaker. ‘‘ You old _ farmer, If sO, you snould try 
you !'’ was one of the chief taunts which Scott’s Emulsion at once. 
ane boy could heap upon another. Little) ’T js both a food and a 
by little the kindergartner led the chil- ‘medicine to all delicate 
dren to realize that their bodily comfort 

and strength came from the food they children. It makes them 
ate, and that most of this food was pro- grow in the right way 


duced in the country, and, after duly im- taller stronger, healthier 
ee . 
goc. and $1.00, all druggists. 


transformations as the following have 


pressing them with the wonderful mystery 


of growth in the vegetable world, she in- 


BROWN 'S irc 


IRRITATED THROATS. 
Fac-Simile PP on every 


Signature of 


troduced pictures of men plowing the | 







field, reaping the grain, stacking the hay, 


and other agricultural pursuits; and not 





until they had looked at, talked about, 
and admired its activities, did she intro- 


troduce the term ‘‘farmer.'’ Before a 






month had passed, half the boys in her | 
kindergarten had avowed their intention 


to some day become farmers ; and once, 


when a load of hay was passing by, she DIT M A N’ S S E A- -S ALT 


atural Sal 


called the children to the window to see TONIC. ‘STRENGTHENING, INVIGORATING 


it, and some of them jumped for joy at Address | DITMAN, 1 Berane Street. New York 


having seen a real farmer. 

An intimate friend of mine was going 
home one afternoon, in the street-car, with 
her little niece. A laundress entered the | 
car with a large bundle of clothes in her | 
arms. My friend whispered to the little | 
niece, and said: ‘‘You had better get) 
up, Annette, and let that woman have | 
your seat. You can stand, and she has a | 
heavy bundle.’’ The child glanced at | 
the woman, and then, in a tone of* scorn, 
said: «*’Deed I won't!’’ She is noth- | 
ing but an old washerwoman !"’ The | 










kindergartner made no reply, but, after | 
they reached home that night, at the 
supper table she said, ‘‘ What a nice, | 
fresh table-cloth we have on the table to- | 
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Prince of Life. 
cert Exercise for 8.8. by 
Bartecugh = Filmore, 


riety of rec itations and dia- 

logues,original and selected, 

by a, Seis cents. 
i 


The baasacue Easter c antata 
nas. H. Gabriel, 30 cts. 


- 
Agente wanted to canvass for The Musical Mes- 
Send for particulars. 
119 West 6th St., Cincinnati, o. 
« 40 Bible House, New York 


There's money in it 


FILLMORE BROS 
HALL-MACK CO.’S 


1900 nara 1900 


Al ry AND ete ! 


yazes of our new song-book, 
by W iNiam Phillips Hall 
J. Wilbur _Chapman. 


rate “and be rautiful se mg 


en 
Christian Hy mns No. 


Society 
, Publishers, 1020 Arch St., 


1900 -EASTER wr Sat 
Footer oe comp No. 17 P an: DEEM 


ck, the Cl mary 7 


(SE ND. 6 cE NTS ws 


— oe ae | 


., will be mailed to your « 


hymn-book Bright Melodies has carols for 
Easter and all special days. 
JOHN J. HOOD, 


EASTER MUSIC 


‘From Gicom to Glory,” 


Gelbel and Lehman, 1022 Arch St. 

SERVICES ~~ the 
“hoo 

. Musie by Thiel & Davis 

84.00 per 100, postpaid 

sur three latest Services, 

CHURCH CHOIR CANTATAS: Jerusalem —_ mhe 


az 
o yey at HC "HOR contains Sas ster pasnemns, Mjumetets 


GEO. . “ee 
Chicago, 38 Randolph 8t. New York, 22 N. William St. 


Have you tried the question-leaflet plan in your class ? 


A single sheet of questions on each lesson, with blank spaces for 
written answers. 


Hand a leaflet to each member of your class a week in advance. 
A few words of encouragement to the scholars. 

A little tactful following-up. 

You secure real home-study on the scholar’s part. 








night !’" ‘The child, who was a fastidious 
little creature, passed her hand gently 
over the smooth damask, and replied, 
“Yes.’" «After all,’’ said the kinder- | 
gartner, ‘‘ we would have to eat off dirty | 


Never tried it ? 










table-cloths if there were no washerwomen 
to wash them for us.’’ Next morning, as 
the snow-white linen apron of the little | 
girl was being buttoned up, this same 





wise aunt remarked, ‘‘ How pretty and 






Clean your apron is this morning, An- | 
nette !’’ + Yes,’’ said the child ; ««I love 
Clean aprons."* «Yet, after all,’" added 
the aunt, “you could not have clean 
aprons if there was not somebody to wash 
them, —could you? And we could not 
have clean towels on which to wipe our 
faces, or clean sheets and pillow-cases. 

The child made no remark, but the fol- 






You secure a greater interest in the class work on Sunday. 


Question leaflets are to be issued by The Sunday School Times. 
They can be used with any lesson help. 
They are in two grades, Junior and Intermediate. 


Music 


The Most Attractive 


Easter Services 


ever produced are found amony our 
publications for this season 
The Prince of Life 
Easter Greeting | scents per copy, 
Chimes of Easter eee eae wl ‘ 
Easter Praise and \ aii prepaid. 
The Risen King 
Offer you a large variety of carefu y prepared attrac 
tive service Send 10 cents for —" 


108 7 ashington Tdlai 150 An) ave ‘ 
ot hi ayo N ew ‘ 


OUR EASTER SAMPLE PACKETS 


Contain two new complete, original Easter services 
for Sunday-schools, v the best a t 


in m popular 
writers, samples of beautitully colored ' “as ter programs, 
collection devices, and other Sunday specialties, 


and a copy of our 80 page ustr ate d. general supply 
t 1 e list, which full a 





catalog an | ! pr | .w h mention a 
sortment of uster cards, barrels, egyus, mite boxes, 
birthday and Scripture text irds, et [hese packets 
cost us about 18. to manufacture We shall be glac 
send you « n receipt of 6 CENTS to cover mailin 
expenses "Mact alla& Company, 24g Dock 5St., Phils 
Lisite art « ters Package 
pole t at The 
Gospel ‘Song Sheaf, -P book for Sun- 
Ols, IN board cover o Gay pri only 





inple copy stpaid 


fr a Publishing Co. ‘84 WwW abest AVG: Chicago 


Sunday-School Musical Quarterly 


Easter Nember. Choice new songs and recitations 
This edition, 3 cents per copy Ph.e pat sem, But prepaid 
Address H. W t AIKBANK, 265 W ab ash Ave. my hic aye 


FO REVIVAL, PRAYER and 
EVANGELISTIC MEETINGS, 


. ChurchHymns and Gospel Songs 


Is now being adopted by y chur hes, 
throughou t the land s : ioe. end oe er 100, accord. 
ing to binding Samples of either, Dest ives, 25 cents 

‘* Out of the Shadow Land,"' a new song written 
by Tra 1) SANKEY, In memory of Me Moony, together 
with a new halt-tone portrait of the latter, 3c. a copy 


DY mat 
The Biglow & Main Co., New York and Chicago 





‘“[’'m going to stop 
lending my copy, because I've lent it so 
often Its getting worn out ! 


This is a common complaint with owners 
of Mr. Du Be book, Beckenings from 
Little Hands, but it shows that it ha 
found thousands of sympathetic readers 
throughout the land. Have you read it? 


Mr + capes &.. Hughes, Ir tor of School 








Doront stingy is author, lecturer, and 
education st, said 1 hi lectures on Dickens, at 
Chautauqua, Your Mr. Patterson Du Bois of 
Philadelphia is the only American who has writ 
ten a book along the ame line that INckens and 
I wrote to preach and teach that wondertul 
thought of the reverence that adulthood should 
have tor od.”" 

A book af oe pes res (54% 71% inches) ll- 

u strié ite Price, $1 bor sale by book- 

sellers, or mailed at this price, by the pub 


John D. Wattles & Co. 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 














The price, 5 cents a year in packages. 
Specimen copies for school or class, free for a month. 


The series begins with the April lessons. 


John D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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' 


60 cts. to one address will be sent at the 


rate of 60 cents eac h, per year, 


$ 1. 50 One copy, one year. 

One ‘opy, one year, to minis 
$1 00 ters, Bent naries, and theological | 
students, 

~ e 
Free Copies 
ten copies paid for in a club at either the 75 cent 
or 60 vent rate. 


live or more copies in a package 


One free copy additional 
will be allowed for every | 


Questions Answered about the 
Subscription Terms 
— Additions may be made at any time | 
Additions to a club—such additional subscrip- 
tions to expire at the same time with the club as origi- 
nally ordered, and the rate to be the proportionate share | 
of the yearly club rates in for e at the time the addition | 
is made. 
A Club at = 

Subscribers ma od de ec ~e 
Two Rates partly to individual a¢ ldrese es at 75 
cents each, and partly in a package to one address, at 
60 cents each, when so desired. 


‘The papers for aclub ot five or more 


Papers sent in a package at the 60 
cent rate do not bear the names of 


How Papers 


are the subscribers in the club The 
ssa tial package is addressed to one person 
Addressed {ii °” 


Subscribers to whom the paper is mailed, separately, 
at the rate of $1.50, $1.00, or 75 cents a year, can have 
the address changed at any time without charge, 


A package-club subscriber who a the old socent | 


rate for the current subscription can have a copy trans- 
ferred from a package to a separate address for 25 cents 
when the year’s subscription has over six months to 
run. When it has six months or less to run, the cost, 
to change is 15 cents to the end of the year’s subscrip- 
tion Vhose whe have paid the 60 cent rate can have 


the change made at any time for 15 cents to the end of | 


the year’s subscription. 


} 
Dividing Large packages at the 60 cent rate | 


may be divided into smaller packages 
a Package of tive or more copies ea h, if desired 
The paper is not sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time gone for, unless by special re gue it 
Enough copies of any one issue of the paper to enable 
all the teachers of a school toexamine tt, will be sent 


Tree, upon applicat 
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FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sunday School ‘Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rates, which include postage 


8 shillings 


One « opy, one year, 
7 6 shillings each 


Iwo or more copies, one year, 
‘lo ministers and missionaries, 
for one or more copies, 6 shillings each 


‘To secure the above rates for two or more copies, 
the papers must be ordered at one time, and they will 
be sent either singly to the individual addresses, rina 


yackage to one address, whichever may be pre ferred by | 


the subscribers 

For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Vaternoster Row, London, EK. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the paper 
to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the subscribers 


JOUN D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
P. O. BOX 1550. 


at 
than any other house 


,quality considered ;issae 
inding guarantee, and we 


ing. Write for free Buggy Catalogue, 
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The Best Chocolate. 


When placing on the 
market the new product 
Van Houten’s Chocolate (for eating) 
some time ago, the manufacturers 
had before them the object of offer- 
ing buyers a nutritive and digestible Choco- 
late of irreproachable composition, while at 
the same time more delicious in flavor than any of the 
already existing kinds; in other words, a Chocolate 
which, both from the point of view as to health as well 
as to flavor, should satisfy the most exacting demands. 
The universal good opinion concerning Van Houten’s 
Chocolate, seems to prove that this object has been 
attained; and it is recognised as being as superior to 
other Chocolates, as Van Houten’s Cocoa is superior to 
other cocoas. When travelling, picnicking, or bicycling, 
it proves of great service. 















Sold in Tins of Croquettes and Tins of Drops. 
Also in Square Tablets and Small Bars. 















What the Course Teaches 


It is in the plan of these les- 
sons to put any chool or class 
that wi mn faithfully use them in 
possession of the following in- 


NOW READY 
A Supplemental |}: 
Bible Question [> 2! 
Course a sett 
By John B. Smith th? Jewish matios 


l brought 


In Book 2, A brief outline of the life of 
Form Jesus, and an ability to tell the 
}. Some connected knowledge 
of the world’s history 

rm ? 5. Ten to twen sig- 
get interest has been shown in Mr. nated by their titles: for exam- 
Smith's question course as published in ple, The Golden Rule ie Little 
The Sunday School Times during 1899. Many — PT The| - “t 
” - A ) en ) Ver 

schools where the course has been followed 


chapters known by 


report a decided quickening of interest in Bible contents ; for 








study. The course is not to appear in the thians 13, Revelation 22, Mat- 
paper during 1900, but a new one, based on ag F ee ; sities 
what has already appeared, entirely recast salt hikes GER ike raia * dee asa 
and greatly improved, is now ready in book imple, An Israelite indeed, The 
form. It will be possible for a superintendent “gg y a uit! oe oe ; 
to have the entire course of fiftv-two lessons + ll i akin = saw ohhied 
before him at once. He can start his school events that ha made them 
in it at any time of the year, and, if he is famou 

obliged to miss a Sunday for any reason, he can rhe ha a. — oo m. 'tt : 
go right on with the course where he left off, as eatin hn teil'e ieawus 
the lessons in the book will have no reterence Phe Apostles’ Creed. lor secur- 
to any date, but are merely divided into quar- pe ay irity i eel = — 





ters for convenience. 








u gon r more of them int 
r : . ‘ oO! ne exercises is 
The Question Course ts contained in a book of aid oa 
F P P ° = ‘I 
142 pages, bound in cloth. Prive, 50 cents, 10. ‘Twenty other choice pa 
Postage paid by th publishe MS. sages, with some idea of their 
mea g and use, and t pla 
my ~ oad whe the, wre found 
JOHN D. WATTLES & CO. whete Dey ate foued, 
ne yyiity ) l s1bHie 
1031 Walnut Street. Philade!phia, Pa. references promptly, and to 
enjoy it 














THE SINGER CABINET TABLE. 
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Charles M. Sheldon’s 
Sunday- School 
Autobiography 


haries M. Sheldon, in The Sunday School Tin 


November 25, 1 


os of the most helpful pieces of 
knowledge which a pastor can pos. 
sess is a real knowledge of his peo. 
ple. To know not only their names, 
addresses, occupations, and general needs, 
but also what they like in the way of read. 
ing, art, and literature, is to know what 
will prove of great value to the one who 
occupies so close and confidential a posi. 
tion to so many different individuals, 
This knowledge, of course, is the far. 
thest possible removed from an idle curi. 
osity to be the possessor of family secrets 
or histories. And in giving one chapter 
out of a pastoral year, I do it knowing 
that my readers fully understand what 
was the motive that urged me to become 
better acquainted with a great many per. 
sons. 


es for 


There has always seemed to me to bea 
lack of knowledge of the Sunday-school 
on the part of most pastors, even those in 
comparatively small parishes. I have for 
years felt a painful need of knowing the 
personal part of the Sunday-school better, 
and, after trying a great many different 
plans to gain this knowledge, I at last hit 
upon a simple but delightful way of in- 
creasing my knowledge. I am now in 
the position of a person who has been 
completely cured by a patent medicine, 
writing his testimonial for the benefit of 
fellow-sufferers ! 

I procured a large blank-book with a 
substantial cover, and labeled it ‘The 
Sunday-school Biography.’’ On the fly- 
leaf of this book I wrote the following : 

‘« Directions. —Each teacher and scholar 
in the Sunday-school is asked to write on 
one page of this book his or her full 
name, residence, place of birth, length of 
time a member of the church, or whether 
a member or not, and any items of per- 
sonal interest that might be of value to 
the pastor in his knowledge of the school. 
Each scholar in the class will pass the 
book on until the members haye all writ- 
ten their page. ‘The last one to write will 
please hand the book to the pastor."’ 

This is very commonplace, and appar- 
ently mechanical so far, but the actual 
results that have been reached by the use 
of the book itself have proved so helpful 
to the pastor that he wants to tell others 
about it. 

Take, for example, two or three entries 
in the book as illustrations. I have sim- 
ply changed the names of the real per- 


sons. 

‘‘MaAryY D. Smitu, residence, tooo M 
Street.—I was born in Columbus, Ohio, 
in 1880 My parents moved to Kansas 


when I was two years oid. I have always 
attended Sunday-school since I was able 
to go. I joined the church three years 
ago, and have always enjoyed it. My 
ambition is to become an authoress to 
girls to live right."’ 

That last statement, made with the 
naive frankness of a girl of fifteen, lets 
in a flood of light on character and _ per- 
sonality. 

Here is another : 

‘© JOHN D. Smitu.—I live at 1000 M. 
Street. I was born in Indianapolis, In- 
diana. I joined the Sunday-school when | 
was three years old. I am nota member 
of the church, At present I am fourteen 
years old, but expect to be more than that 
some time. My teacher is Miss W—— 
And I like her.’’ 

Once more : 


‘(GEORGI JON! "i Born April 1, 1880, 


in Boston, Massachusetts. My home 1s 
at 200 B Street. I have been a member 
of the Sunday-school only two months 


Iam amember of the church at home, 
and if my father and mother join here, I 
expect to. I] like the school and my 


| teacher."’ 


These are simply specimen pages taken 
at random from a very large number. 

This book is the most useful ove thing 
that I possess as a means of getting ac 
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February 24, 1900 


quainted with the boys and girls in my 
parish. Besides all the rest that | prize it 


for, it will be of much historical value as 
the years go on. By al. means, I would 
say to the pastors, of whom I am one, 
«Ask your Sunday-school to write its 
biography.’ 


% % & 


Texts that Have Strength- 
ened Me 


Extract from an article by the Rev. F. B. Meyer, in 


Phe Sunday Magazine 


OST of us could write an epitome of 
our autobiography in the texts 
which have influenced our lives. 

Reviewing the past, we can discern the 
promises which, like stepping - stones, 
have borne our feet from bank to brae. At 
one time we were warned by a startling 
admonition, at another directed along a 
difficult pathway by a word of direction 
and guidance. This verse was as a dan- 
ger-signal, and this as a clarion, and that 
as a cool hand put on a fevered brow. 
By one passage our soul was restored, by 
another we were made wise, by another 
our heart was rejoiced, and by yet an- 
other our eyes were enlightened, and we 
gladly endorse the Psalmist's verdict : 


More to be desired are they than gold, 
Yea, than much fine gold: 
Sweeter also than honey or the honeycomb, 


Psa. 121.— Years ago, one Sunday 
evening, as a boy of thirteen, | was sitting 
on a chair in the dining-room, where, I 
think, my mother, who was an invalid, 
was lying on the sofa, and my sisters were 
reading quietly. I had been for a week 
at the Brighton College, and had some- 
how attracted the notice of the elder lads, 
who, because I was timid and sensitive, 
set on me, and made my life a burden. 
How glad I had been when Saturday 
came with its half-holiday, how I clung 
on the skirts of the hours to make them 
tarry, that the dreaded morrow might not 
come too soon! I was turning over the 
leaves of my Bible, and suddenly discov- 
ered this Psalm. How voraciously | de- 
voured it! How I read it again and 
again, and wrapt it round me! How | 
took it as my shield! And the next day 
I walked into the great green expanse in 
front of the college so serene and strong. 
It was my first act of appropriating the 
promises of God. The trials seem pin- 
pricks now, as I review them, but they left 
me forevermore richer. 

JER. 1: 7.—From an early age I had 
desired to become a minister of Christ's 
gospel, but was perpetually haunted by 
the fear that I should not be able to speak. 
At sixteen, the secret was still locked in 
my breast, but a matter of very serious 
and incessant debate. 1 had been plead- 
ing with tears and cries that God would 
show me his will, and especially that he 
would give me some assurance as to my 
powers of speech. Again that room in 
Streatham, London, to which we 
had removed, is before me, with its win- 
dow toward the sun, and the leathern- 
covered chair at which I kneeled. Turn- 
ing to my Bible, it fell open at this 
passage, which I had never seen before. 
With indescribable feelings I read it again 
and again, and even now never come on 
It without a thrill of emotion. It was the 
answer to all my perplexing questionings. 
Yes, | was the child ; | was to go to those 
to whom He sent me, and speak what he 


bade me ; and he would be with me, and 
touch my lips. . . . 


near 


MATT. 14 : 29. —Another incident stands 
out clear cut before me as I write. It 
Was in the train between Chester and 
Llandudno, whither ] was traveling from 
ficester to spend a few days with some 
dear friends. Some twelve months be- 
fore i had been led to take up the work 
a the prison-gate, stationing myself there 
tach morning to receive and greet the 
Prisoners as they came out, taking them 
fo breakfast with me, and afterwards help- 
ing them to determine on their future life. 
The great need had constantly presented 
self to me of establishing an industrial 
home, where they’ might reside under 
Christian influences, whilst, at the same 
me, they maintained themselves 


, and 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


paid their way by their work. In a small 
way, i had already commenced wood- 
chopping, but the need for larger prem- 
ises was very urgent. A large disused 
yard, shedding, and dwelling-house had 
recently come under my notice, the rent 
of which was £100 per annum, besides 
all the outlay consequent on preparing it 
for my purpose. It was offered me under 
a three years’ agreement, and I very much 
hesitated. I did not like to ask the help 
of being assured that, if my 
| heavenly Father wanted me to undertake 
| it, he would be sufficient. The question, 
however, was, What did //e wish and in- 
tend ? 

With my heart opened to him, that 
he might impress it with his will, 
of old the Urim and Thummim 


others, 


as 





stone | 


shone or dimmed with his Yea and Nay, | 


I turned to my Bible, and was led to this 
verse, which burnt itself into my inner- 
most soul, ‘‘ Peter answered, and said, 
‘Lord, if it be thou, bid me come unto 
thee upon the water.’ And he said, 
‘Come!’"’ It seemed as though Jesus 
himself were in the heart of the new diffi- 


culties and responsibilities to which he | 


was calling me, and as though in answer 
to my repeated challenge, ‘‘ Lord, is it 
thou, and, if it be, bid me come,’’ he was 
was perpetually replying with the sub- 
lime, all-inclusive answer, ‘‘Come.'’ It 
is told of David Livingstone that on one 
occasion his way was barred by a gather- 
ing of natives,—a way that he must trav- 
erse. He went to his tent, opened his 
Testament at the words ‘‘I will never fail 
nor forsake,’’ and closed it with the re- 
mark, ‘1 can trust the honor of my 
heavenly Father to carry me through, as 
to the honor of a perfect gentleman ;’’ 


and next morning the opposition had van- | 


ished, and the way was clear ! 
seemed to me at the moment. 
place, signed the agreement, carried on 
the firewood business for three years, 
though amid continued opposition, and 
finally came out of it, on my removal to 
London, without a halfpenny loss, but 
with invaluable experience, and a con- 
sciousness of a wealth of blessing and help 
that had accrued to scores of men, some 
of whom keep in touch with me to this 
very day. 


Reserve Force 


Obtained through the Use of Properly 
Selected Food. 
‘‘T want to tell you about Grape-Nuts, and 
my experience with them. 
‘*T had for a year or two felt a general debility 
creeping on me, and also suffered from flatulency 


etc., Which I began to think was due to advan- 


ing age, now being 65 years old, when, in the 


-Nuts 


notice, and tried as an 


providence of God, as [ believe, the Grape 
Food was brought to my 
experiment, 

‘*T used it with milk 
decided and 


have kept improving ever since, now about three 


In 


myself, 


as mush, a week I 


found a improvement in 


months, and am being congratulated on the 


bright change in my appearance by all acquaint- 
feel 1 have 
serve force, so that | do not feel wearied at night, 


ances. Not only so, but I 


the re- 


although I have worked continuously, this last 
A.M. until 9 P.M 
Need I say that I recommend your Grape-N uts 
all 


use it at 


three months, from 7.30 


to my friends and acquaintances, and that 
of my family use the food, and that we 
every meal, whatever else is omitted? I write 
this being desirous of giving vent to the grateful 
feeling | entertain for the benefits received from 
the use of your incomparable food. Although a 
total stranger to you, I beg to subscribe myself 
sincerely your friend and well-wisher, John ( 
Fletcher, New Rochelle, Be 
‘The particular element which produces the 
feeling of strength is the delicate particles of 


phosphate of potash, not the phosphate of the 


drug-stor but that which is prepared by 
Nature and furnished in the grains Phis deli 
cate element, not observed by the taste, is used 
by Nature, In connection with the albumen of 
food, to repair and rebuild the gray matter in the 
nerve centers throughout the body and the 
brain and solar plexus, so that one thus nourished 


and rebuilt is ve 


rv sure to feel the effects of thi 
rebuilding within a week or ten days, and this feel 
Ing vrows and becomes fixe d as one becomes a 
Steady, everv-dav user of Grrape Nuts The food 
is made by the famous pure food manufacturers 
at Pattle Creek, Mich., the Postum Cereal Co 
Ltd. 


So it | 
I took the 
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A labor saver—quick and easy shiner—polishes brightest, with 
out odor, dust or muss—up-to-date—it’s a sunshine! 
MADE BY PROPRIETORS OF “RISING SUN STOVE POLISH.” 





‘Through the Hesperian Gardens of the West ”’ 
Runs the Luxurious 
‘“ Sunset Limited ” 
The Finest Thing 
on Wheels 


Special through trains consisting of sleeping and dining cars leave 
at New Or 


connecting dire 





And its Destination 


Famed the 


World 


Sunset 


etly with the *‘ Sunset Limited 





are those Delightful 
Round 


—" Summer Lands of 
Limited ppniangeys 
‘*‘ California ”’ 


New York every Saturday and Tuesday, 
eans 


or full information, free illustrated pamphlets, maps, and time-tables, also lowest rates, sleeping-car tickets, 


and baggage checked, apply to 
Southern Pacific Co., 349 Broadway, or 1 Battery Place (Washincton Building), New York; or 


¢ 
¢ 
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R. J. Smith, Agent, 109 5S. Third Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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TISSOT PAINTINGS OF “ THE LIFE OF CHRIST” 
New, copyrighted, COLORED LANTERN SLIDES 
For tull particulars, address WILLIAM H. RAU, 1324 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 
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Church Furnishings 


DPSSPDSSSSSPISSS 


1,000 


CHURCHES 


and PUBLIC BUILDINCS 
have SAGENDORPH'S Metal Ceilings and Side 
Wallx. Write for Catalogue 


The Penn Metal Ceiling & Roofing Co., us. 8 


284 and Hamilton Sts., Philadelphia, Pa., 
or 24 Harcourt St., Boston, Mana. 



















ANOOIL LANTERK: 
WAVE NO.cQUAL VIEWS OF AL. 
BUBJELTS. £0 WtSE-PRICES, 
§ENO FOR CATALOGUE_, 
~~ L-MANASSE 


8 MADISON “ CHITAGO! 














workers 


HE recent announcements of the $200 to be awarded by 
The Sunday School Times, in prizes to Sunday-school 
selected subjects, have called outa 

multitude of requests for the circular of particulars (which will 
Inasmuch as many have only 

recently learned of this competition (it not having been feasi- 


er. 


own 


i9 Money:;'.::. 
Maker): 


per, with our $5 or $18 pr 
press lype-setting easy, 
rules sent. For man or boy 
for catalog, presses, type, 
factory 


The Press Co., Meriden, Conn. 


ar, 
pa- 
nung 
printed 

Send 
paper, to 


| 
~ 
And sa | 


or CHURCHES and SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 
Finest Magic Lanterns, Stereopticons & views; 
ell prices. Full particulars in 256 page illus, book ; sree. 
McALLISTE 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


. Mfg. Optician, 49 Nassan St., Now York. 


CHURCH BELLS anc'Peat 
and PEALS 
Best quality on earth. Get our price. 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, Baitimore,Md. 


PULPIT FURNITURE 5 $SMAUL & 00. 


Boston, Mass. 





MEd noerning 


rin making inquiry 
awit ” frertised int fpuper “ ‘ Lhe 


aw 





More Time for the 
Prize Articles 


for articles on 


be mailed free upon request). 


15, or a month later 


Joun D. 


ble to advertise it in these columns during the pressure of 
other midwinter advertising), announcement is now made of 
the extension of the time for the close of the competition to 
March 
Write for full particulars to 


than was at first announced. 


WatrLes & Co., 


1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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You'll “ wonder 


gotten your new 


at your a when you hae 


It you 


SAPOLIO 


instead of other means for scouring 


The old ruts and old methods are 
far. 
tried the better way. It is a re 


not the easiest by 


travel them be they have not 


let tr 


ause 


Many people 
m a sort of slavery 


to break away from old-fashioned methods and adopt | 
the labor-saving and strength-sparing inventions of mod- 
ern times. Get out of old ruts and into new ways by use | 
ing a cake of SAPOLIO in your house-cleaning. No. 31. 


B. & B. 


New and Beautiful Silks 


Ready—and we're doing the business on 
such a liberal basis as to assortments and rich 
effects—so keenly determined as to less prices 
—that, if you're to have some smart new silk 
waists for early spring, you'll be a gainer to 
Investiyate, 

Elegance at 65c., 85c., $1.00 
—styles that have snap, tone, and life about 
them. 


It’s a sup rb collection of newest 1900 
novelty silks, 
We mean it to be up rlative compared 


with any 
make that 
knowledgment. 

Write for samples, give colorings and idea 
of styles ut what price—we'll 
supply you abundantly with the evidence you 
want, 


depen lon the silks and prices to 


so plain you can’t escape ac- 


you pretet t 


Ilandsome new Foulard Silks, 5oc. to 
$1.25. 

A wonderiul line of new Imported Madras, 
20¢c. 

Styles that speak for themselves, 

New Madras Ginghams, loc, to finest im- 


port “dat 5 . 


BOGGS & BUHL 
Dept. S. T. Allegheny, Pa. 


SEND TO 


H. O'Neill & Co., New York, 


for illustrated catalogue of general merchandise. 


Alaska Worker 


Gained 44 Pounds by Leaving off Coffee and 
Taking Postum Food Coffee 


Some people in Alaska have work to do. <A 
widow woman, Mr \dda Crossley, of Juneau, 
says she has been doing the cooking for eight 
men through the winter, and during the summer 
for fifteen mort She went to Alaska an invalid 
and had been in poor | th four or five years 
before going It that her kness was 
caused and kept up by 1 ise of ft When 
she finally d l r l } iban- 
doned coffee, and find r Postum Cereal Coffee 
in the store t »k up 1 

She says I commenced using it once a day 
for two months, then tw 1cday l only we rhed 
80 pounds when I started nd could hardly get 
up and down the stairway \fter leaving off 
coffee and beginning the use of Postum, I took 
up the work for ¢ t me I l ] 
and in December tv hed 124 ind hicl 
is more tl I | ly 
face is round a t brie iy if it 
not for n ] Pe t for ) 
easily. Dher 1 1 tt t the words on t 
famous trademark It makes red blood ire 


true,”’ 
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| x ss THE BEST POULTRY BOOK ON THE MARKET.” “ 
| 2a 
te MS 
Be: yx 
} “° + 
| 3% a 
7 aa 4 *, 
of ‘a - ‘s a *f 
3) Contains 352 Pages, 154 Illustrations, Illuminated is 
sip Cover, and 18 Color Piates of Leading Breeds. » 
| q > 
| By JAMES RANKIN, P. H. JACOBS, T. M. FERRIS, BURR * 
= KNAPP, W. H. RUDD, and others. Edited by the a 
ce OS Poultry Editor American Agriculturist. % 
= 3 This new, revised and enlarged edition of what has always 
st a been recognized as the standard work on poultry, is nearly 3 
=f a one-third larger than any previous edition, and has beenfully 42 
** > brought up tothe requirements of the present day. The ways % 
28 » and means by which eggs or poultry can be grown ata prolit . 
P) g are discussed in great detail. bed 
3 Fs The chapter on artificial incubation alone is worth many 
3 & times the price of the book to anyone engaged in poultry rais- % 
| =e a ing as a business, Care of chicks, diseases and theirtreat- de 
| ** § ment, feeding and care for eggs, or for meat, building coops 4% 
i S$ and houses, caponizing, marketing, warfare against pests Re 
ee tS raising waterfowl and ornamental poultry, are described at o 
7) 3 length. The reference matter and tables areaspecial feature ‘%* 
oe ° of the book. Experience of breeders and poultry farmers ?% 
Sy x has been drawn upon freely, resulting in that breadth of 
- \ view which can be obtained only by comparison of suc- 
ae cessful methods in actual practice, ; ote 
A to Every Thisgreat oo 
4 — FREE Reader of THIS JOURNAL. work Was 
& Size, 5 x 8 inches, never be- > 
28 fore sold for less than $1, but we have printed anenormous 4, 
| BS edition (paner covers), and will send it to every subscriber to the week { American Agricul. he 
sy turist for three months, on receipt of only 35 cents postpaid, provided you mention where ~ 
e yousawthisad. This offer is to new subscribers can. Everybody knows the Sterling meritof 3y 
& this great agricultural weekly (formerly monthly). Its poultry department alone is worth the  «% 
~ year’s subscription price, It is now published in three editions. You get the western edition = 
%* «(Orange Judd Farmer of Chicago) if you live in the west; the American Agriculturist edition “ 
= if y ry “po ~~ he might OF, Southern states, ag me eastern edition (The New England Home- 
“ =stead of Springfield), if you live in N, E. or the Provinces, > = 
Be Send 35 cents in silver or stamps; the book will follow ina few days,and for three months % 
Bs the edition of the American Agriculturist circulating in your own state, containing the markets %& 
Sy and special local features characteristic of your section. This offer is not good unlessyou men- & 
@ tion the paper in which you saw this advertisement. > 
52 ’ 
3 A colossal scheme tnaugurated by the 
3 MONEY-IN-POULTRY CONTEST. American Agriculturist to increase the 
Sy . - . profit and lessen the work of poultry % 
a culture, The prize list is headed by $500 in gold contributed by American Agriculturist, as a a 
** starter. Other contributions will probably swell the list to hundreds of prizes exceeding 85000 ° 
| 2% in value. Full particulars free to every one who sends us 35 cents for American Agriculturist {&% 
| > three monte ane he eater Plate book Bre - on + #175 —— a only 35cents. Your 8% 
| Sy money back if not satisfied. e were established in 1842. You can depend upon us, bcd 
| x Address orders to either of our offices, but to avoid delay, send to the one nearest you. he 
: ' NEW YORK, 52 Lafayette Place. % 
= ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers. CHICAGO, Marquette Building, »: 
By SPRINGFIELD, MASS., Homestead Building. 9 
| < oa 
ei a i ihe ae i Te iL Sh i a ET a a ee a La teh eh RC Ba” Tila esa EDY 
a ae 7 , ow 
, Deal 4 
the 
‘ When you buy a carriage, buggy or harness. Choose 7 KY 
from the biggest stock and fullest assortment, and ne. q 
: pay only the cost of making, with but one moderate 4 
protit added, Our plan of selling direct from the 
> . factory insures satisfaction —your money back if q 
7 No. 2034 Ruegy. Price $38.30 you're dissatistied with your purchase—and enables 
7 “with eather quarter toy you to th d | ’ fi . 
th leather q save the dealer’s profit. , 
P = Our complete illustrated catalogue, showing many styles of high grade q 
P vehicles, bagnoen, robes, blankets and horse equipments, with detailed de- 4 
> scriptions of each, mailed free. Write for it and learn how cheaply you can tae = . 
» bay when the jobber'c and dealer's profits are cut off. No. 240 Single Stra: P 
5 THE COLUMBUS CARRIAGE AND HARNESS CO., Columbus, 0. Buggy Harness. Price $2.15. ¢ 
© Mt tt i hh th Re, pee ee ee eee ee ee ad hid te i te i 
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ON THEIR OWN ROOTS 
make rose growing easy. No 
failures, Fragrant flowers all 
Summer. from June until se- 
vere frost. The Golden Wed- 
ding editien of ‘Our New Guide 
to Rose Culture’ for 1900, the 
leading Rose Catalogue of Amer- 


ica, gives you the benetitofalife 
time ex perience in growing Roses 
and all other desirable flowers, 


130 pages, profusely illustrated, free 
| on request. Also sample copy of 
our floral monthly, **sSuccess 
with Flowers.’’ Free fur the 

asking. Send to-day. 
THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., 
West Grove, Ia. 
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WEEKLY | MEN and WOMEN, 
$18 to $35 and Expenses, | At Home or Traveling. 


“WLa: 





r. Smith, of Ind., made $927.50 first 6 
months. Albert Hill, of N. J. first 
month. Mr. Muncy, of Texas, $12.50 first 
2hours. Carrie Williams, clerk, $144 in 
, 6 weeks. Mrs. Hitchcox 2, besides 
housekeeping. ida Kennedy, 

$84.00 while teaching. 
LET US START YOU-No 
experience needed. Our agents 
made over $47,000.00 last 
month supplying the enormous 
demand for our famous Quaker 
. Bath Cabinet, and appointing 
: —_— Pu agents, Wonderful Seller. Every- 
body buys—business men, families and physicians. No 
seheme, fraud or fake methods. W ITE TODAY 
for Our Proposition, New Pian, etc.. FREE. Address, 
World Mfg. Co.,'47 World B’ld’g, Cincinnati, 0. 


% Interest Always Paid 

















on our first mortgage estate loans, is the 
re of our 21 years of careful placing, and 
this re rd covers the years of gross watering of 
ndustrial investments, and the shrinkage of 
1 m values in loans on inflated mortgages here 
has never been any |! ; to our ustomer Loans 
guaranteed We now offer a choice s« tion of first 
mortgages in the blackwaxy belt of Texas and in 


Oklahoma Write to 
THE BUNNELL & ENO INVES{ MENT 
Sullitt Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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use Vapo-Cresolene. Do you? Cresolene isa 
specinc for Whouping Cough, Croup, Asthina, 
Catarrh, Coughs, Cold. 
A germacide of great value in the treatment 
of contagious diseases, as Viphtheria and Scar- 
let Fever 
‘ Descriptive booklet giving testimonials by 
physicians and prominent people free. 
Bold by all druggists. 
a Vapo-Cresolene Co.,180 Fuiton St.,N. Y. City. | 




















THE 


AMERICAN FIRE 


Insurance Company. 
Office, Company’s Building, 
308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 





CASH CAPITAL, 


_ $500,000.00 
Reserve for Reinsurance and ail 
_ Other claims, 1,737,.506.62 
Surplus over all Liabilities, 358,934-50 
TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1900, 
$2,626,441.18 
PHOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President 
RICHARD MARIS, ad Trea 
WM. F. WILLIAMS t 
WM. B. KELLY, Gend. Algo 
DIRECTORS : 
Thos. H. 4 ery, Cha S. Whelen, 
Israel M } I’. Reale, 
Pe rt ~ if " ) ! me «5 ard 
J kK. 4 ’ had 1 Lowber Wels! 
\ ‘ R. Mont j 
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The box in which 
Uneeda Biscuit 
are packed (owned solely 
by National Biscuit Com- 
pany) has made a revolu- 

tion in biscuit selling. 

The biscuit packed in the 
box made a new standard 
in biscuit baking. 





having good commercia: credit be 


February 24, 1900 




















and the 
Biscuit 








Every day the standard 
of Uneeda Biscuit 
goes higher. Every batch 
we bake is better. Every 
box increases your liking, 


Uneeda 
Biscuit 


is not a nine day novelty, 
but au every day necessity. 
Uneeda 
Jinjer Wayfer too! 


NATIONAL BISCUIT 
COMPANY. 



































Nothing else adds so much & 
to the charm of the drawing 

room or boudoir as the softly radi- 
ant light from CORDOVA Candles 
Nothing will contribute more to the 
artistic success of the luncheon, 
teaordinner. The best decorative 
candles for the simplest or the 
— ) elaborate function—for cot- 
==} tage or mansion. Made in all colors 
aud the most delicate tints by 

STANDARD OIL CO, 

and sold everywhere, 



















ARE THE BEST 
Sold by STATIONERS Everywhere 


Samples for trial of the leading numbers 
for correspondents and accountants, will be 
sent on receipt of return postage. 


SPENCERIAN PEN C0., **°New Yori. v, 





Educational 
a <MMER 
YY. you CA 

1033 S (larden St. Phila Pa, Katablished 
1534 Kdwin 5. Johnston, founder and principal 
PARIS AND EUROPE IN 1900 !°".."% 
private, @ martias um nally conducted by Prof 
Ca l wanger, 31 Pier B iz, Boston 


hers’ Bureat, 
24th y 


Teachers Wanted {7ytica" T= 


HANDSOME, HANDWOVEN AFGHANS 
The Augusta-Victoria Empress Afghan 


Ha you o1 f these 
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S t w 


vutiful and u I Afghans » your 
Postpaid and Registered, $2.50. 
SUSACUAC WEAVING CO., Bethlehem, P4 
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